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FOREWORD 

by Rev. Prof. Eric S. Waterhouse, M.A., D.D. (Lend,), 

Tutor in PLilosophy at Richmond Theological 
College, London 

It is the lot uf a prophet to be persecuted, and of r 
pioneer to be misunderstood. Psychology is one of the 
youngest sciences, and, if one listens to those trained in 
physical science, is not a science at all. Tiiose who 
have, for a generation past, been prophesying the im- 
portant part tiiat would be taken by psychology in 
education, religion, and in the study of social and in-, 
dustrial conditions, know how often their claims were 
ridiculed and their enthusiasm derided as specialist's 
blindness. They at least have the satisfaction of being 
‘ the dreamers whose dream came true.’ Psychology 
has made good its claims to be a science, even if it has 
been needful to widen the conception of what a science 
is, in order to include psychology. Now, how'ever, 
psychology lias come to take a place in the art of heal- 
ing, and the pioneers of that process are also undergoing 
a baptism of cooling criticism ; indeed, to judge from 
the floods poured forth, a baptism by immersion. 
Some of us wlio are not directly concerned in this par- 
ticular application of psychology, but who believe 
none the less that it is both necessary and inevitable, 
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feci that we ought to sec fair play for those who under- 
take the work, and for this reason, as well as for my 
appreciation of Mr. Wcatherhead’s gifts, I am glad to 
write a few words as a foreword to this btjok. 

Psychotherapy, like all new movcnirnts, has Jo 
dangers. The theories of Freud and Jung, and others 
of tlie psycho-analytic school, arc by no means all con- 
sistent, either with ihemsclves or with c.irh other. I’hr 
partisan is liable to be too readii) corttinceJ that the 
case before him typifies Freud’s teaching, wliile another 
would diagnose it in terms of Jung's or of .Adler’s 
theories, according to his own partiality. \S’e need 
those who undertake this work to be the friends of all 
and the adherents of none, to be ready to tise Isypnutism, 
'suggestion, free association, word asstH'iaticui, or any 
other method of psychotherapy, and tn igtiorc the fact 
that some schools hold to the one and despise tlic oUier. 
The mental healer must be eclectic In liis rnethod.'i. 
Again, we must remember that psycho-analysis is. 
not a cure-all. I know a p.'iticnx who went !o .a 
medical man, who prescribed holiday anti a tonic; he 
went to a (Christian Scientist, who prescribed his 
characteristic doctrines. Next he went tu an osteopath, 
who was convinced that a niisplacct! vertebra was the 
cause of his trouble-s. Finally, a psydso-anaKst 
offered to cure him by a long course of an;d% tic treat- 
ment, He then came to me to ask what he should lio f 
All the various types. of healers incline to see thrir own 
side only, to be advocates rather than research students 
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The advocate reports his successes only, and reports 
tlieni well, with all the attiactivcness of propaganda. 
The research student sends in a dry-looking document 
of percentages of success and failure, but it is fifty'-fold 
better evidence upon which to balance a judgement. 

I hose who expect miracles and mighty works out of 
every application of psycho-analysis will be disap- 
pointed. lliere are more failures than successes. Yet 
it remains that these methods have reached, helped, 
and cured thousands who had been otherwise incur- 
able. What is needed, therefore, is enough experience 
and discretion to know when and when not to apply 
psyeijolherapy. It is, moreover, a matter of men 
as much as of methods. The only danger attending 
Mr. Weathci'heati’.s bold handling of the matter is that 
those without his knowledge or his gifts should copy his 
example and seek to do, not only what he can do, but 
what he would never try to do. 

Mr. Weatherheud often works in conjunction W'ith 
medical men, but he has no medical qualifications, and 
there is a certain body of opinion both within and with- 
out the meiiical prctfcssion that i.s very averse from any 
but medical men undertaking such work. I confess 
it seems odd that an elderly doctor of medicine, who 
attained, some fifty years ago, hb diploma, based 
cliiefh on his knowledge, then of drugs and anatomy, 
and wdio hasn't studied since, should be a fit and proper 
(■rrson to ui)dci t.ike thw work, whilst a young minister, 
psychologically trained and minded, is not. Only tiie 
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other day I met a doctor who boasted he knew nothing 
of Freud, and that his remedy for ‘ all tins nonsense ’ was 
a bottle of port and a visit to the sea-side ! But, apart 
from all this, there are three functions in mind-hcaiing 
—physical, mental, and spiritual. A doctor may often 
diagnose the first, a psychologist the .second, and yet 
the case shows no improvement, for both overlooked 
the fact that the soul of the patient was out of adju.^t* 
ment to its environment, to the God in wiiom wc iis r 
and move and have our being. 

I welcome the work of Mr. Weatherhead as a true 
contribution to that most needed thing — a conjunction 
of physical, mental, and spiritual experts in the unity 
of healing. His book is full of interest and bean the 
impress of his personality. It needs no words of mine 
to commend it. But in my eyes its chief impfortance is 
that it deals with a type of work whlcii increasingly it 
will be the duty of the Christian minister to fulfil 
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by W. H. Maxwell TelHng, M.D., B.S., F.R.G.P., 

Professor of Medicine, University of Leeds 

In prospecting for the hidden gold of humanity, 
Mr. Weatherhead has staked out a fresh claim. Not 
only that, he has invited others to stake similar claims 
alongside of him. Yet I think — and I certairdy hope 
— there will not be an actual gold rush. 

Of Mr. Weatherhead’s competence to work his claim 
I have not the slightest doubt. I know him and his 
work ; T know that he is a trained and experienced 
psychologist, and in his case-work he is as discrimina- 
ting as he sets out to be, and as successful as he well 
deserves. What I am a little anxious about is his 
fcEow prospectors. 

This book is sound in its psychology and may be 
accepted as a reliable elementary guide to this difficult 
subject } but Mr. Weatherhead has not set out merely 
to write yet another book on elementary psychology, 
but to make a certain claim based on Ws particular 
experience. In effect he says this : There arc many 
kinds of cases that require and benefit by psychological 
treatment. Many of them can only be dealt with 
fully by a psychologist, who is also a phyadan. In 

xiii 
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many such cases the symptoms arc both psychogenic 
and physiogeiiic. These he does not touch, nor docs 
he think that any one in his position (a professional 
religionist — if one may so describe a clergyman) 
should make excursions into that particular territorv. 
But Mr. Weatherhead has disco^’cred that there is a 
certain number of cases of emotional neurasthrni.i 
which arise from troubles of the soul. It may be 
put in different ways, and for ‘ soul ’ may he read 
‘ conscience ’ ; but the individual aliVetrd has lost 
touch with his or her moral values and particularly 
tlieir foundations in true religious belief. He .says that 
if these patients can have their religious faith and 
balance restored to them by skilled tcacheni tliey will 
be healed, In this he is undoubtedly right. One of 
the early lessons tliat I learnt in curative psychology 
was that a basis of faith was necessary to effect a per- 
manent cure in any case of scriou.sncss. 

If this basic faith be necessary, and if its balance lias 
been disturbed, or it has been entirely lust siglit of for 
the time being, the author a.sks what kind of person 
is best qualified to set things right. He amwen un- 
hesitatingly — the clergyman ; and he gives reasons of 
eogency for making this answer. While he would 
leave a large sphere of psychologic.il treatment to the 
physician, because it requires a fedinical ntcdiru! 
training in addition to a merely psychological one, he 
points out—what is an undoubted fact- that many 
physicians and phyxidan-psycholiigists are people who 
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are rigid and professed materialists, or they possess the 
materialistic bent of mind. This being the case, they 
are not the best fitted to deal with those cases wliich 
come particularly within his stalced-out territory. 

I agree. In the old days priest and physician were 
one, but for many centuries there has been a duality 
of practice and profession, made inevitable in the first 
place by the increasing difficulty and technicality of 
medical training. In more modern times the scientific 
training of the physician has taken him increasingly in 
the direction of materialism and away from the 
simplicity of faith and its curative values. On the 
other hand, it may be fairly said that many clerics 
have gone to the other extreme. One of the results of 
this materialistic habit of the mind has been that the 
medical profession as a whole has largely ignored die 
potentialities of psychology, and has tiicreby retarded 
its development and therapeutic practice for a very 
long time. Only now, and still tardily, is it becoming 
recognized by ‘ orthodox ’ medicine what a large 
number of apparently organic affections have a purely 
psychologic basis and causation. 

So Mr. VVeatherhead says that where a strengthening 
of the patient’s spiritual nature, and the consequent 
disentangling of his perverted and mistaken idea.s, is 
necessary, many physicians are, both by temperament 
and training, largely unfitted for this task. I fully 
agree, and would go so far as to say that no physician- 
psychologist who is not a rdifkmiman should practise 
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this particular branch of his profession at all Again 
and again one has to appeal to, to draw outj to develop, 
the spiritual side of one's patient. One has to reawaken 
faith or, it may be in some cases, to plant the first seeds 
of a faith which one hopes will take root and grow. 

Yet this much must be said for the physician 
as compared with the parson. Some of the most 
materialistically minded patients are so impressed 
by the fact that an unorthodox scientist can have 
reached the necessity for faith, without any of the so- 
called limitations of religion, that the appeal is so 
cogent as to lead to a ‘ conversion ' ; for so I think it 
fairly may be termed. So far as my own experience 
goes, I am at one with the author of this book in saying 
that the physician-psychologist must himself have a 
real faith and must show to his patient the passionate 
sincerity of his own faith before he can expect a real 
response in the mind of the one he is seeking to treat, 
A pure materialist, therefore, can never, in the opinion 
of both of us, be a true psychologist. 

But there is another point on which I have certain 
doubts and reserves. Any student of psychology knows 
the large part which sex — cither recognized as such or 
entirely unrecognized — plays in the emodonai dis- 
turbance of modern life. The three greatest primal 
urges are sex, hunger, and the preservation of life ; in 
ordinary civilization the two latter have very little 
dissatisfaction, in these days of abundant food supply 
and an excellent poHcc force. In the war ncuroses^ it 
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was very diflereiit^ and the mere danger to life played 
& dominant part in the production of much of its 
neurasthenia. Many of the cases to-day which need a 
soul doctor do so because of the disturbance in the 
realm of sex. 

Now what is the professional clergyman going to do 
in many of the practical difficulties in the realm of sex 
which will necessarily confront him ? He may be a 
man of wide understanding and large tolerances ; 
many clergymen are ; but it would be idle to pretend 
that many are not. If such a one takes up the study 
of psychology and practises it, and yet has a religious 
bias which is narrow and conventional in its sex 
teaching, he is, if possible, likely to be more dangerous 
than, or to do as little good as, the uncompromising 
materialist who happens to be merely a physician- 
psychologist. 

No one need misunderstand these remarks or my 
reason for adverting to difficulties which will confront 
the parson-psychologist at every turn ; cases, it may 
be, in which his common-sense conviction will con- 
flict with his cloth and his clericalism. Life is a prac- 
tical matter, as every psychologist knows, and sex is an 
almost illimitable territory, which often transcends the 
boundaries of conventional (man-made) morality, 

I touch on these points,, not to mark disapproval of 
the writer’s claim or to belittle what I know to have 
been the great success of his particular efforts. I am 
convinced that every priest, like every teacher, ought 
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to have a serious training in psychology. In the 
teaching profession it ought to be a compulsory and 
considerable part of training. But just as I am con- 
vinced that by no means every physician ought to 
practise psychology, whatever his scientific grasp of the 
subject may be, so I am convinced that an even smaller 
proportion of teachers and clergymen are likely to be 
successful practising psychologists. 

Yet I think this volume marks a real advance, and 
will do much good ; I have no doubt that there are a 
certain number of clergymen who will be able to 
follow usefully and whole-heartedly along the path 
which the author has so clearly and scientifically 
indicated. 
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In 1927-9 I wrote a series of articles for the Methodist 
Magazine^ which the Editor pressed me to allow him 
to collect together into a book. I felt in my mind a 
great deal of hesitation concerning this proposal, 
because what may be suitable for a magazine article 
is not thereby suitable for inclusion in a book. How- 
ever, the Ep worth Press had promised on the jacket 
of my book, The Transforming Friendships a book on 
* Spiritual Healing’ from my pen, so in the spare time 
which is possible with a busy church, and with continual 
personal dealing with individuals in various kinds of 
trouble, I have tried to rewrite the articles, adding 
or subtracting when I conveniently could. * The 
Curse and Cure of Impure Thoughts,’ and ‘ The Soul’s 
Urge to Completeness ’ appeared in The Methodist 
Recorder^ and I am grateful to the Editor for allowing 
me to reprint them here. The book obviously remains 
as a kind of by-product of one’s more serious reading 
and experience, illustrating some of the principles 
which are gradually being established in modern 
psychology and the possible relation of those principles 
to a specialized form of pastoral work which some 
ministers feel they ought to .take, up. . 
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The origin of the book in one sense goes back to war 
days. Two of us were standing in a ward in a war 
hospital in Mesopotamia when a certain doctor~a 
fine Christian— who practised psychotherapy turned 
on us with the words, ‘ You padres ought to be doing 
most of this.’ Ever since that date my chief hobby- 
study has been psychology, with a special interest in 
the possibilities of using it in the practice of my 
profession. In India we had in Madras a psychological 
study group, of which the Bishop and liis wife were 
members, and, after five years careful study in India 
and England, I began to test the new knowledge in a 
practical way, and found that, without trespassing on 
the sphere of the doctor on the one hand or the psycho- 
tlierapist on the other, there was a sphere in which 
I could bring relief to troubled lives untreated by 
either. To me this was no small discovery, and for 
the last six years I have tried in a quiet and imperfect 
way to work out a technique in tltis specialized form 
of ministry. 

I shall at once be asked whether I suggest that all 
ministers should take up this work. Most assuredly 
and emphatically I do not. Few men will want to 
give the five or six years hobby-study necessary before 
one ought to begin. I have now given a dozen years, 
and feel that the acquired knowledge and experience 
are painfully small. Not to all men has been given 
the temperament for this kind of work, a temperament 
involving patience, tact, sympathy, and insight. I do 
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think, however, that some men are admirably fitted 
by God for this task, and that a ministry can be greatly 
enriched by equipping oneself to perform it. 

It ought to be said that in regard to actual cases 
quoted fictitious names have been used, and some 
unimportant details altered so as to disguise the identity 
of those concerned. The sex has only been altered 
where the alteration had no significance. Where 
there is any risk of identification, permission to publish 
has been secured, and in some cases the patient has 
read the typescript before publication. Only a very 
few of the cases quoted are those of people in Leeds. 
Most of them are cases of folk who came to me from 
a distance. Of course, in disguising them, no psycho- 
logical or religious facts have been tampered with. 

In seeking to express indebtednes.s I am in difficulties. 
Practically all the books in the Bibliography on p. 22 1 
have contributed to my thought. If I have quoted 
or used material without adequate recognition in 
my footnotes — the method I have adopted for acknow- 
ledging the sources of my information— I here express 
my regret. 

I have been very fortunate in having had this little 
book read by experts. Dr. W. H. Maxwell Telling, 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Leeds, has 
read the proofs, and I am indebted to him for many 
suggestions, and for his’ kind Foreword. The same must 
be said of Professor the Rev. Dr. Waterhouse, M.A., the 
greatest psychologist in my denomination. My good 
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friends, the Rev. Harold Roberts, M.A., Ph.D., and 
Dr. S. Thompson Rowling, Lecturer in Anaesthetics 
in the University of Leeds, have helped me with proof 
reading and suggestions, and I can never sufSciently 
thank them, nor can I forbear to acknowledge with 
gratitude the efficient and painstaking work of my 
friend, and secretary. Miss Margaret Webster, and my 
friend the Rev. Fred. W. Beal. I would like to add 
here that my association with medical men and women 
in Leeds, in the work I have tried to do, has been one 
of the happiest experiences of my life. I hope they 
will never have reason to feel that their trust and 
confidence have been misplaced. It should be made 
clear that none of these friends, nor the specialist to 
whom I have permission to dedicate the book, and 
from whom I have learned so much, are committed 
to the views expressed in what follows. I must take 
full and sole responsibility for the point of view here 
worked out and the opinions expressed. 

The book has been written in popular style so as to 
be easily within the reach of those who have read 
little psychology and who do not understand the 
meaning of technical terms. If I were asked what 
, I hope to achieve by this book, I think I should answer 
as follows : 

1. To show some distressed men and women who arc 
in a very dark wood that some of us believe there is 

ta path through it and that we can help them find it. 

2. To suggest to some young ministers prepared to 
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:' :Slog' a dozeii years that by becoming: 

■'tme, efficient,^ and understanding physicians of souls' 
'they : can do a work which the Master of Life, 
'■needs .'doing. , 

'y: : y:: 3. ' .To, .suggest to any physicians and. ,psychothcrap:ists'' 
who may read this book that there is a field for 
co-operation with the suitably trained minister in 
many cases ’where the origin of the trouble is 
a disharmony of soul. 

4. To suggest incidentally to the man ‘ with leanings 
towards Christian Science ^ that ail that is of value in 
that system can be preserved and used without recourse 
to the bewildering metaphysics of Mrs. Eddy. 

5. To suggest to the reader to whom the new 
psychology is suspect that there is nothing unclean in it, 
that Freudian methods can be applied without every 
detail of the Freudian point of view being accepted, 
and that the aim of practical psychology is that of the 
New Testament — which contains in other language 
so much of what is valuable in the new psychology — 
namely the facing up to life bravely, and the making 
of it that vigorous, radiant, confident, healthful thing 
God meant it to be. 
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PSYCHO^RELIGIOUS HEALING 
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Obviously so clumsy a title must be defended at the 
outset. Yet it is the only one I can find which expresses 
what I mean. The title * Religious Healing/ or 
* Spiritual Healing/ has been spoiled for me by 
being used to describe attempts at physical cure 
which rightly or wrongly — for reasons that will be 
given later — I consider unsound. At the same time, 
I believe that there are certain cases of disability, 
some of them manifesting physical symptoms, in which 
the origin of the trouble is a disharmony of the soul. 
These cases lie in the sphere of one who knows both 
his theology and his psychology. The ordinary 
physician or surgeon will not feel that they lie in 
his sphere. Medical and surgical methods will not 
do much to ease a troubled mind. The lay- 
psychotherapist or analyst is hardly likely to speak to 
the sufferer on definitely religious lines. He does not 
consider it part of his work. Even if he be a Christian 
man, his training and experience are not such as will 
make him helpful and authoritative in dealing with 
a sick soul. Will he say to the sick of the palsy, * Thy 

I 
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sins axe forgiven thee ; rise up and walk ’ ? He may 
psycho-analyse with skill and success but there are so 
many cases in which psycho-synthesis is even more 
important for real cure, and I doubt whether this can 
ever be done without relation to religion. Yet there 
arc cases known to some of us where the origin of a 
physical disability lies in a spiritual sphere. Perhaps 
forgiveness has been withheld from another and an 
injury has been brooded upon for many years. Or 
possibly a sin has been committed long years ago and, 
unforgivcn, has poisoned the mind. A physician of 
souls is needed for this type of case who has received 
a psychological training, has had psychological 
experience as well as experience in dealing with the 
more ordinary spiritual needs of men and women ; a 
physician who is never shocked at what may be told 
him and with whom a confidence is an inviolate and 
sacred trust. He, and only he, is likely to bring about 
the cure of such a case ; and part of the thesis of this 
chapter is that — in spite of some opposition and in 
spite of the fact that he may be confused with tlie 
Christian Scientist, the unscientific dabbler, and the 
quack — suitable ministers must be trained to take up 
this work. Unless they do, many cases of disability 
in both mind and body will go unhealed. But let me 
begin nearer to the beginning. 

In order to build up my argument, I want to begin 
with the assertion that disease is not the ideal will of 
God. I believe that the ideal will of God is perfect 
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health for every creature. We must pause a moment to 
allow a place for that minimum of pain which is the 
warning of Nature that something is wrong. To 
say that pain is never the will of God is to make an 
unwarrantable assertion ; for without pain far back 
in the original scheme of things, far back in the animal 
creation, it is difficult to see how the human race could 
ever have come to be. The animal unwarned by pain 
would have been destroyed. But there is evidence to 
show that when pain has given that warning it ceases 
to be beneficial and becomes an evil thing. * Nor must 
we say that disease is never the will of God under any 
conditions. The possibility of disease is the will of God. 
Indeed, we may say that sin is the will of God in the 
sense that He wills the possibility of sin in preference 
to a race of mechanical toys, and the parallel between 
sin and disease can be fairly, closely applied. Disease 
follows from human ignorance, folly, and sin, aU of 
which God is striving to replace by knowledge, wisdom, 
and holiness ; so that with these considerations in mind 
we may adhere to our statement that disease is not 
the ideal will of God. 

Take an illustration. I remember talking to a man 
in India whose little son had died of cholera. We stood 
on the veranda, where his daughter, the only remaining 
child, slept in her cot. 

• e.g. in Dr. Hadfield’s experiment "with two blisters inflicted by 

suggestion under hypnosis on a patient, one of which he suggested 
should be painful and the other non-painful, the painful one took twice 
m long to heal as the non-painful one. 
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‘ Ah, well,’ the man said, ‘ I suppose it is the will 
of God.’ 

I asked, ‘ Supposing some one crept up the steps on 
to the veranda to-night whUc you all slept, and deliber- 
ately put a wad of cotton-wool soaked in cholera-germ 
culture over that child’s mouth, what would you do ? ’ 

He replied that he would kill the intruder with as 
little compunction as he would kill a snake. He could 
hardly believe that any one would do such a dastardly 
thing. Yet he believed God would do such a thing. 

I said to him, ‘ Call it human ignorance, folly, or 
sin ; call it a careless nurse, a filthy drain, or unclean 
food, but not God.’ 

Yet it is part of the bad thinking of our time that 
hundreds of people think that, in order to teach them 
some lesson, God directly wills and intends for them 
personally some kind of disease or suffering. * 

We find, then, a great deal of suffering in the world 
which is not the will of God and which is of no value 
to the community. I say ‘ of no value to the com- 
munity,’ because it is a fallacy to suppose that there is 
anything inherent in pain which makes for nobility 
of character. Next time you have a stomach-ache 
you can prove this by asking yourself whether it is 
bringing you an access of spiritual power. The natural 

^ As Dr. Burnett Rac says {Mihdand Body, p, 13) : * If you believe that 
it*is the will of God you should be anything but healthy and wellj that 
yotir sickness is^ God sent, then obviously, however much you may 
develop the spiritual life, its power will not get through to the physical * 
you have put out the dutch,* 
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result of continued pain is rebellion- and depression ; 
and if the suffering saints have been — as they have 
been — strong in character, it has been not through 
pain, but through their attitude to the pain, that they 
have triumphed. Thus God brings His own good out 
of evil that befalls us through our own folly, ignorance, 
and sin. The cross of wood brought about by non- 
divine intention becomes, through the attitude of 
Christ to it, the cross of gold which consummates the 
divine purpose. 

From these considerations it is not surprising to find 
Jesus going about healing disease, working with God 
in the direction of perfect health. » And His method 
was what many would call to-day spiritual healing. 
We should, I think, be unwise to suppose that this 
method was only open to Him in consequence of His 
unique relation to the Father. That Is to say, the 
healing miracles of Jesus were not wrought to prove 
what God could do and man could not, but what man 
could do and ought to do. According to St. John 
Jesus made a tremendous promise on these lines: 

‘ He that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he 
do also; and greater works than these shall he do, 
because I go unto the Father ’ (John xiv. 12). 

The followers of Jesus took Him at His word, and 
for many years—Harnack says till well into the third 

* He always assumes that disease m part of the kingdom of evil, and 
never once does He give the slightest sign to the contrary. Gaims, Th 
Faith that Rebels^ p. i6. 
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century — ^they practised the healing of the sick by the 
method of spiritual healing. When we ask why this 
fell into disuse, we can see the answer at once. Healing 
by non-material methods is made, by foolish cranks 
and superstitious old women of both sexes, into a thing 
of magic even to-day, as some of us know to our cost. 
Then is it to be wondered at that in earlier times it was 
exploited by quacks, pseudo-magicians, and knaves? 
This happened to such an extent that the Church quite 
rightly washed her hands of it. She kept * official 
exorcists’ for centuries, but in the main she gave herself 
to what we generally include under the heading of 
* spiritual work ’ to-day, and the healing of the physical 
body was left to a gloriously growing medical science 
— the methods of which came in with Greek culture — 
and became a physical art, though for years that art 
too was handicapped by superstition. 

We must notice that cleavage, but we must not 
emphasize it to such an extent as to make it appear that 
the good spirit of God was more at work in the Church’s 
‘ spiritual work ’ than the crowding discoveries of 
^ medicine and surgery. The power and wisdom of 
■ God flowed into both channels. And it is a common 
I fallacy, which we must fight by better thinking, that 
' the more you know of a process the less it manifests 
God’s activity. Because wc know more of what 
happens when medical treatment is appliea than when 
a man by faith takes up his bed and walks, God’s 
power is not less expressed in the one than in the other. 
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We must not sec God only in that which we cannot | 
explain. Every discovery is a divine revelation, and 
the magnificent history of medical and surgical 
research and enterprise can only be regarded by the 
Christian as showing ways in which the Spirit of God 
healed the bodies of men even though the method of 
spiritual healing fell, through quackery, into disuse. 

We are only at the beginning of our understanding 
of the psychological laws which underlie spiritual 
healing, yet this ignorance must not make the method 
seem more spiritual than a method more completely 
known. The two arts arc different methods of doing 
the same thing — of making sick people well. And it 
may be added here that no physician, surgeon, or 
spiritual healer heals or has ever healed any one.' 
They link the patient up with God. They try to take 
away — be it by drug, operation, or suggestion — any- 
thing that may be in the way of the harmonizing of 
the patient with God. They facilitate the working 
of the laws of health. That one may speak of Nature 
and another of God is a matter of point of view only. 
Spiritual healing is thus a complementary method 
rather than a separate art, and, as far as one can see, 
it will never supersede the practice of medicine and 
surgery, because it has its own province in which to 
work. Let us ask next what this province is. 

To do this let us divide all disease into two rough 
classifications, and speak of physiogenic trouble and 
* ‘ I dressed Ms wonnd,* said Galen, * and God healed Mm/ / 
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psychogenic trouble. Of course, as the words suggest, 
physiogcnic trouble means trouble the root cause of 
which is purely physical, as when a man breaks his 
leg at ‘ Rugger.’ Psychogenic trouble means trouble 
the root cause of which is in the mind. (I did not 
say the brain.) Worry, fear, shock, often bring on 
physical symptoms. In making this classification 
we must be careful not to stress it. We must note 
that psychic trouble may ensue on physical injury or 
illness, as well as physical trouble on psychic conditions. * 

Now, physiogcnic trouble is not, I think, within the 
specified province of the spiritual healer. I am not 
asserting or contradicting the claim that non-material 
methods of cure arc entirely irrelevant and useless to 
deal with trouble the origin of which is physical. 
I am only saying that if the origin of a disability is 
physical, in the main it is not unreasonable to affirm 
that the cure will be physical and will lie in the province 
of members of that great profession to whom we all 
owe so much, who have devoted their time and 
strength to making physically sick people well, and 
who have succeeded so amazingly that it is hard to 
believe that there can be any better way of dealing 

* In other words, not only does mind act powcifully on body, but 
body acts powerfully on mind. A lack of balance in the proportion of 
glandular secretions brought on by physical changes, exhaustion, wrong 
diet, may so disturb the metabolism of the body that the whole mental 
And spiritual outlook of a patient arc distorted. One doctor writes of a 
case he' had where a man^s happiness and that of his wife and family, 
h« a,fFections, and’ even his religious belief and faith in God, were im- 
perilled by the fact that he was not 'diinking enough water id keep hii 
blood pressure at the proper' height 
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with physical disease than by putting , oneself 
iinreservedly into their hands. 

But I now want to divide psychogenic trouble into 
two Muds. First, trouble caused by ^ a mental as 
against a spiritual disharmony ; that is, trouble caused 
by an obsession, shock, or neurosis, which is not within 
the province of religion. 

Take an illustration. A man is amongst his 
comrades in a trench when a shell bursts near them. / 
They are all buried by the explosion. This man 
crawls out, and sees the hand and arm of a comrade 
protruding from the wreckage. He pulls, thinking to 
help his comrade, and the arm, which has been 
blown off by the explosion, comes away in his hand. 
Henceforth the man is paralyzed in his right arm until 
by psycho-analysis and synthesis he is cured. Or 
again, an officer refuses to go into any dark, enclosed 
room, and insists on remaining outside a dug-out 
rather than enter it, even when a barrage is on. 
Psycho-analysis reveals the fact tliat as a boy he was 
once sent down a long dark entry to a room at the 
end, the door of which opened, letting out a big 
fierce dog, which frightened him, and caused 
a repressed fear of all dark, enclosed spaces until 
treatment resolved the complex and set him free. 
Now, cases like these lie, in general, in the sphere ol 
the lay psychotherapist. They arc not definitely for 
the minister, though they are very interesting and 
instructive for any student of psychology. 
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Let me take a case of my own that is as simple as it 
could be, and therefore illuminating. A young girl 
came to me six or seven years ago in great distress 
of mind. She had been wronged by a former friend. 
Her own conscience impelled her towards forgiveness 
and reconciliation. Her resentment, plus a terrible 
opportunity, impelled her towards retaliation. She 
came to me after struggling with these two forces for 
several months. While this conflict of the mind con- 
tinued, she sufiered from violent headaches, catarrh, 
and insomnia. She had taken medical advice, 
consumed bottles of medicine, and was no better. It 
was the easiest case in the world to deal with. Having 
advised her, as any Christian would be able to do, 
I said quite definitely that, as soon as she had sought 
out her friend and forgiven her, both mental distress 
and physical symptoms would disappear. She carried 
out my advice, and came back in a few days, radiant 
and cured. She has had no return of the symptoms 
since. I ought to add that I had her permission to 
quote her case. 

The case, simple though it is, is instructive, because 
we see a disharmony of the soul with God, the refusal 
to forgive, and a consequent mental ferment and 
a physical breakdown. When the harmony of the 
soul was restored, healing of mind and body followed. 
Such a case is a case for a minister, because the doctor 
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by his very training tends to interpret symptoms in 
terms of physical impairment, and because the 
treatment is purely spiritual. 

, Let me quote a more recent case, and then pass on to 
a more difficult one. A lady who heard me lecture 
on psychotherapy asked me to go to a town fifty miles 
away to see her gardener. The case may be 
summarized briefly. He had been in her employ 
over thirty years, and had worked well till the last three 
years. During that time he had become morose, 
sulky, brooding. He complained of a pain in the 
chest, and could not do his work. Several doctors 
had overhauled him without finding anything wrong. 
The last had told him he was a lazy devil, and should 
get up and work. For a number of weeks his employer 
had had him at a convalescent home, where he got 
no better. When I saw him — and I went with great 
misgivings — he was in bed. For a time we got 
nowhere. He would not speak, save in monosyllables. 

I intuitively felt that he needed God more than any 
elaborate treatment. Without asking permission, I 
prayed with him. Then I got up, and earnestly 
invited him to tell me what was on his mind. Out it 
all came, higgledy-piggledy, in a torrent of language, 
sometimes choked with tears. It was a pretty ghastly 
story, and I wonT repeat a fact of it. Then I spoke 
of God’s forgiveness ; of its reality and power. I got ■ 
him to pray, not asking for but taking God’s forgiveness. 
Suddenly he 'said, * The pain in my chest has gone/ . 
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I went down and told his employer that he would be 
better ; and while we were still talking in the hall, 
he came down dressed in his working clothes, and his 
face was radiant. 

Far be it from me to suggest anything wonderful. 
Any one could have done it who would listen, who 
would make God’s forgiveness real to him, and hear his 
confession. I affirm quite frankly there is a very 
sound psychological truth beneath the idea of the 
Confessional, and at our hands our people ought to 
be able to get all that is of value in it without its 
weakness and evils. It is a method of healing souls 
which we cannot afford to let go. 

Now to more difficult cases. The two I have 
mentioned arc easy, because it was easy to find the 
root of the soul’s disharmony. Sometimes it is very 
difficult, because the complex is repressed in the 
unconscious. 

A man came to see me from the Midlands about five 
years ago. He dragged his legs, limping as he walked. 
When he shook hands there was no ‘ grip ’ about it. 
He told me of his condition. He shunned meeting 
people. He always felt inferior to every one telse. 
He was a failure, and so on. 
v A careful analysis revealed the fact that the trouble 
lay right back in childhood. On a certain occasion 
he had been held up to ridicule before the whole 
school. Added to this, my patient had been brought 
up in a big family, where every one else was considered 
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more brilliant than himself. He was always dull. 
He could never do things, and so on. 

Gradually it was possible to bring to conscious 
realization those happenings which had caused the 
first sense of inferiority, to disentangle the emotions 
from these painful ideas, and attach them to definitely 
religious and positive ideas. One assured him that 
God had given him great talents. He was not to try 
to be like other people. He was to be himself, the 
best self he could be. He was to develop the possi- 
bilities of his own personality, and to realize that the 
power of God could make a man of him beyond liis 
wildest dreams. 

To make a long story short, when he finally left me 
he went out of my room without any dragging of tlie 
limbs, he shook hands like a Methodist should, and 
now he is back — this man who hated meeting people — 
working in his church with a new-found enthusiasm. 

I call that psycho-religious healing, because it is the 
healing of the soul by religious ideas, but in strict 
accordance with scientific psychological technique 
One is not interested or concerned so much with 
physical symptoms. They arc only physical concomi- 
tants of a spiritual disharmony. But it is the minister’s? 
job to bring souls into harmony with God. ’ 

‘ Society of all grades to-day,’ says Mr. R. F. Hall, > 
‘is crying out for men who are as qualified in wrestling 
with spiritual and moral diseases as doctors are with 
* d Family in ihe Making^ p. 6o* 
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physical diseases/ and a modern psychotherapist said 
to Mr. T. W. Pym,* * Not a few of my patients are not 
cases for a doctor at all. Certainly some of them have 
a religion, and that is all they need. But they don’t 
understand it or apply it rightly, and it doesn’t seem 
any use sending them to their parson. He generally 
can’t help them to apply it any better.’ 

Let me give one other case before we pass on. I was 
asked, with the full concurrence of the doctor, to 
see a woman who was suffering from what had been 
called ‘rheumatoid arthritis,’ but which the doctor 
himself had come to believe to be due to a psycho- 
logical cause. A careful psycho-analysis was made, 
a business which took tome months. The buried 
complex was discovered, brought into consciousness, 
and thus robbed of its power to harm, its repressed 
emotions being released. The nucleus of the complex 
was then reassociated with the healthy emotions of 
religious belief, and the released emotions directed 
to new ends. 

When I saw her first, she had seen several doctors 
and one specialist. She had been for five years unable 
to rise from a lying to a sitting position, or a sitting 
to a standing position, without assistance and without 
great pain. When I had got to the root of the matter, 
and had the patient in that languid state of relaxation 
in which ideas are most readily received by the mind, 
positive suggestions, all of them religious, were made, 

^ Mme Psychology and the CkrisHan Life^ p. i68. 
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aad the paticBt assured that she was wcU, and that 
she must get up and face up to life, look for God’s 
meanings in it, and leave the past resolutely behind* 

I confess my faith was hardly big enough for what 
happened. She got up by herself for the first time 
for years, and, with only the tips of my fingers under 
her elbows, to help the unaccustomed muscles take 
the strain, went into the next room, and sat dov/n to 
tea. Her sister was simply overcome with emotion, 
and indeed the moment seemed so sacred that for a few 
moments I withdrew. Unfortunately another trouble, 
quite unrelated to the first, supervened a few months 
later, and the patient died, so that it v/as impossible 
to record a permanent cure. 

In my own mind I have often wondered whether ' 
the cures of Jesus were not what we should call psycho- 
genic cases of the particular variety which I have 
specified — ^namely, where the soul is out of harmony 
with God. Jesus did not cure all sick folk. He healed 
many that were sick (Mark i. 34), not all. I am not 
here denying His ability to do so. But, after all, would 
He have time to do so ^ There wei^e only twenty-four 
hours even in His day, and I am quite sure that people 
who were in trouble because their soul was out of 
harmony with God would claim attention from Him 
before people who were suffering from purely physical 
distress. He was not nearly so interested, I imagine, 
in bodies as in souls (e.g. Luke xii. 4). Moreover, His 
words do seem to suggest what to-day we should 
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call psychological treatment* He had no seeming: 
need to make a psycho-analysis. His kind but 
searching glance could penetrate to the inward^ 
spiritual hurt that was causing the physical disability. 
He saw the psychic origin of physical trouble, and 
knew that when the harmony of the soul with God 
was restored the physical symptoms would be dispelled. 
The case of blindness mentioned in John ix. seems to 
have been treated by suggestion. Jesus makes use of 
current superstition that spittle had a therapeutic value 
to increase the power of suggestion. I cannot pretend 
here to discuss the miracles of Jesus in relation to the 
New Psychology. This has been done excellently m 
a little known, but excellent book, Miracles and the New 
Psychology^ by E.R.Micklem (Oxford University Press), 
and also in Dr. Cairns* The Faith that Rebels^ p. 164, 
et seq., but the practice of Jesus does suggest that in 
these modern days when, thanks to psychology, healing 
by non-material methods is being separated from magic 
and quackery, Christ’s ministers, where circumstances 
permit, should listen again to His word — given as 
definitely as His commission to preach — ‘ Heal the 
sick ! ’ 

The question naturally arises whether what one is 
arguing for is not already accomplished by Christian 
Science practitioners. Christian Science will make a 
real contribution to the modern Church if it succeeds 
in bringing into due prominence the Church’s healing 
mission in a manner which appeals to the rational 
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man. Many ' people have left other branches of the 
Church and become Christian Scientists because they 
have been conscious in those branches of an incomplete 
gospel. Others have become Christian Scientists 
because they themselves or their dear ones have been 
healed of some disability by its means. I personally 
do not doubt the reality of many ^ cures/ and I know 
that many Christian Scientists are men and women 
of the deepest piety and purest motive, and frequently 
their spirit puts us all to shame. Moreover, there is 
one great and sound principle underlying their practice 
— namely, that mental and spiritual forces may have 
an amazing effect on the body. 

Yet when all this has been allowed I hold that the 
position of the Christian Scientists is unsound, and, 
although I cannot take the space here to say what 
I would like to say, I will give the following reasons 
for my attitude. 

I. No distinction is made between psychogenic and 
physiogenic disability. If the origin of a trouble is in 
the mind it is not unreasonable to suppose that a cure 
may be effected by mental and spiritual methods, 
though even then a lack of technique may lead to the 
symptom only being treated, with a curative effect far 
from permanent, and therefore misleading. If the 
origin of a disability is physical, though mental methods 
which stimulate confidence, cheerfulness, and belief 
in recovery will help towards cure, yet physical methods, 
the speciality of the physician and surgeon, arc certainly 
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at present the qxiickest and most effective methods oi 
dealing with the trouble ; and to deny this, unless 
one is ignorant of what happens in our hospitals every 
day, is not to cam the title ‘ scientist,’ and to disparage 
the work of members of the medical profession, too 
reticent and modest to speak of cures, hardly deserves 
the word ‘ Christian.’ 

2. I am led to believe that where a cure is effected 
it is in a sense by accident — that is, the healer has hit 
on a case which is psychogenic or, at any rate, on a 
patient who is extremely suggestible. If this be so 
it is obvious what risks are run when this method is 
used indiscriminatingly on cases which are not 
psychogenic, and that often the full price is paid by 
the patient for this unscientific method of treating 
disability. 

Further, the philosophy — though in truth, of course, 
it is no philosophy — on which Christian Science rests 
is so incoherent and astounding that one is forced to 
believe that the many intelligent people who are 
Christian Scientists have never taken the trouble to 
direct a critical and unbiased mind to the teachings 
’if Mrs. Eddy. (See note on p. 216.) 

Let me add a paragraph on another sssethod ot 
spiritual healing common at the moment. I refer to 
the healing services conducted by Mr. Hickson. One 
ought to say that Mr. Hickson is no quack, no frothy 
emotionalist, but one who has a robust faith in God 
and in the belief that God’s will for men is health. 
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I confess that his method gives me some misgivings 
for the following reasons : 

I In a case, which I afterwards tackled, the mass 
suggestion of disease made on the mind of a patient 
at a service crowded with ill folk was greater than a 
suggestion of health made by Mr. Hickson in the brief 
moment when his hands were laid on her head. 

2. The distinction noted above between physiogenic 
and psychogenic disease is not taken into consideration. 
People come long distances who ought to be in bed, 
and although two per cent, report improvement, many 
become worse. For we must bear in mind the awful 
depression of a patient for whom the service is, in their 
view, the last ray of hope. 

3. The emphasis on faith makes a patient who is 
unhealed tend to discredit his own lack of faith, when 
it may be a lack of suggestibility. For instance, a 
man of sound faith may be unhealed, and a hysterical 
girl of no faith be healed ; and the former may dis- 
credit his faith and mourn his lack of it, when he may 
be far nearer to God and stronger in faith than 
those who are healed — the cure depending on other 
factors. ^ 

I think the individual way is best : a patient 
probing of the causes of the trouble on scientific 
psychological lines, tracing it back to its historical 
origin, a discovery of the emotional complex from 
which it springs, a readjustment of the emotion 

to healthy, present activity, and a reassociation ot 

^ ^ 
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the repressed idea with religious suggestions controlled 
by the conscious mind. It should be understood 
that this presupposes that a doctor has seen the 
patient, and that if possible he has definitely stated 
that the trouble in his opinion is psychological or 
religious. 

Personally I will not undertake any case in w^hich 
there are physical symptoms or serious mental 
symptoms unless I can work in co-operation with the 
patient’s doctor or some other adequate medical man. 
Even if these factors are not present, I much prefer to 
work with a doctor, and many of my cases are those 
sent by doctors who realize that the case is outside 
their province and inside mine, and fortunately there 
are many medical men and women friendly enough 
to psycho-religious healing to be ready to talk over 
any case with the minister and, if necessary, to make 
a physical examination. 

My last section endeavours to deal with the question 
* Is thi.s the job of the qualified minister ? ’ To that 
question my own answer is an emphatic * Yes.’ And 
my reasons are as follows : 

I. The kind of treatment I have described is not 
normally within the sphere of the doctor, whose very 
training and experience through history lead him to 
look at illness from a materialistic point of view and 
to rely on methods of cure which only apply to physio- 
genic disease. Moreover, few doctors could spend a 
Wur twice or thrice a week with the same patient. 
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If they did they would be obliged to ask forrcmiincratioa 
on an adequate scale, which would put the treat* 
ment out of reach of some who need it most. Professoi 
Freud’s own view of this matter, however, answers 
this question best, since it comes from the man who 
is the pioneer of all methods of psychotherapy and 
analysis. 

It may be asked wdiether the practice of psycho- 
analysis does not presuppose a medical education 
which must remain lacHng to the educator and 
pastor, or whether other relations are not antagonistic 
to the purpose of placing the psycho-analytic 
technique in other than medical hands. I confess 
that I see no such obstacles. The practice of psycho- 
analysis demands much less on medical education than 
psychological preparation and free human insight ; 
the majority of physicians, however, are not fitted 
for the practice of psycho-analysis, and have 
completely failed in placing a correct valuation on 
this method of treatment. The educator and pastor 
are bound by the demands of their vocations to 
exercise the same consideration, forbearance, and 
restraint which the physician is accustomed to 
observe, and their being habitually associated with 
youth makes them perhaps better suited to have a 
sympathetic insight into the mental life of this class 
of persons. The guarantee for a harmless application 
Df the psycho-analytic method can, however, only 
be afforded in both cases by the personality of the 
analyst.® (Sigmund Freud.) * 

* Introductioii to Tfm Fsycho^amfyti^ by Oskar PBstcr, p, 7. 
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The words of Professor J. G. Mackenzie, Professor 
of Psychology at Paton College, Nottingham, are 
worth quoting here. He says, ‘ Can the minister give 
anything more than sympathy ? * 

‘ Is he not poaching on the preserves of the medical 
adviser if he attempts anything more ? The fact of 
the matter is, that in cases where psychotherapy is the 
only possible treatment, it is the medical man who is 
encroaching on the preserves of the pastor. The 
successes of the psychotherapist are achieved, not 
because he has a thorough knowledge of general 
medicine, nor even because of his knowledge of 
neurology, but in virtue of his pastoral ability. The 
average doctor is wholly incompetent to deal with 
these cases, inasmuch as his training compels him to 
interpret symptoms in terms of structural and nerve 
impairment, whereas the great majority of them have 
their roots in a moral conflict. The time has come,’ 
concludes Professor Mackenzie, ‘ when every minister 
ought to have some knowledge of the psychology of 
the human soul ; when he ought to receive in his 
curriculum a thorough grinding in the conflicts which 
lead to the divided soul ; when he ought to know the 
principles of mental healing.’ ‘ 

2. My second reason is that it is more important to 
have a knowledge of religion, both the theoretical side 
which we call theology and the practical side gained 
in the school of experience, than a knowledge of 
* MtihocHsl March ao, 1984. 
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: physical structure. ^ This importance derives from the, 
iindoubtcd fact that the strongest positive suggestion 
we can ever make is a religious suggestion. Case after 
case could be proved to show this. As Dr. Hadfield 
says in The Spirit^ ‘ The Christian religion is one of the 
most . . . potent influences that we possess for 
producing that . . . peace ofmind and that confidence 
of soul which is needed to bring health ... to a large 
proportion of nervous patients. In some cases I have 
attempted to cure nervous patients with suggestions 
of quietness and confidence, but without success until 
I have linked these suggestions on to that faith in the 
power of God which is the substance of the Christianas 
* . . hope. Then the patient has become strong.* 
Moreover, medical knowledge is not needed so 
long as one is working with a doctor in full co- 
operation and does not attempt to trespass in his 
sphere. 

3. Why not the psycho-therapist? He has his 
sphere, as I have indicated, but he is not ex hypothesi 
a director or doctor of the soul, nor can he be expected 
to deal with the patient on definitely religious lines. 
In serious cases he is as indispensable as is the specialist 
to the general practitioner. I have repeatedly sought 
his help, but his analysis requires a synthesis which 
he does not pretend to make completely. In other 
words when the repressed material has been brought 
to the control of the conscious will he does not reckon 
to deal with it furdier, yet the patient still needs help ' 
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to deal witk this matter. He needs to unify his life 
and harmonize his personality, and the ideal way is 
in the sphere of the minister. I should make exceptions 
here in the cases of some doctors who were ministers 
before they gave their whole time to psychotherapy, 
and who make, in a sense, ideal psychotherapists. I 
do not t hink other psychotherapists are likely to make 
essential an adjustment to God, in Whom alone any 
sufferer can find complete life and health of mind and 
soul. Many psychotherapists have a large number 
of cases in the sphere of psychiatry (cases of true 
insanity such as paranoia) or neurology (organic 
disease of the nervous system), and are glad to 
co-operate with the qualified minister or leave to 
him cases of religious disharmony. 

‘There is one fundamental difference between pas- 
toral psychology and psychotherapy. The former 
deals with those who have become mal-adapted to the 
realities of life ; the pastor deals with the building up 
of a spiritual personality from the beginning. The 
psychotherapist comes into this special branch from 
ordinary medicine, and as often as not has had no 
training in psychology in the wide sense ; he may or 
may not have attended special lectures in psycho- 
therapy, though he must have taken psychiatry 
lectures, but these take up a very small part of his 
training. The pastor must take psychology in all 
its bearings on philosophy and ethics as well as 
character. He has not only to attempt the cure of 
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jouls which are sick morally, but to prevent any such 
disease ; his work is just as much to make the children 
safe as to save them when they go astray. He has to 
meet also the difficulties of what we may call normal 
people, for they have temptations and spiritual con- 
flicts not far removed from those which lead to neurosis. 
Hence his work is wider in one respect than that of 
the psychotherapist. On the other hand, the psycho- 
therapist will have to deal with bodily symptoms which 
the pastor may not even understand, and with the 
severe cases of neurosis which are beyond the time or 
skill of the pastor. The pastor can scarcely become 
a specialist in the more severe moral conflicts which 
demand the care of analyst or psychotherapist ; but 
he will have knowledge enough to know that such a 
case needs special treatment and where to send him. 
Such a knowledge would have saved much misery 
and suffering.’ * 

j 4. We ministers are not to be interested primarily 
jin the physical disabilities people suffer, but in that ; 
‘disharmony of soul which is their cause. Ideally the 
religious man ought to be more disturbed to know of ; 
his sins than that he has contracted a disease. Put- • 
f ting away all cant phraseology, there is no comparison , 
between our mental states when told, ‘You have 
a proud and unforgiving spirit,’ and when told, 
‘You have got cancer.’ Yet, in the eyes of God, 
is it not true to say that the former is much more 
^ S§uh in the Making, McKcnjBie, p. 37. 
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\ serious and grievous ? As ministers we must seek 
Uhe diseases of the soul, and cure them. If in 
1 80 doing we relieve bodily disability, so much the 
. better ; but that ought almost to be incidental to our 
(quest. 

5. Most ministers have deplored the loss of members 
who have ‘ gone over ’ to Christian Science. The 
remedy is not to wring the hands, or implore them on 
bended knee to return to the true fold, but to show 
that our view of practical religion embraces every- 
thing of value in Christian Science without its absurd 
theories, and worse than absurd practices of refusing 
the help of a doctor under any circumstances and 
alleging the unreality of pain. 

The following passage from John Wesley’s Jourml, 
May 12, 1759, is not without relevance in con- 
clusion : 

‘ Reflecting to-day on the case of a poor woman 
who had continual pain in her body, I could not but 
remark the inexcusable negligence of most physicians 
in cases of this nature. They prescribe drug upon 
drug, without knowing a jot of the matter concerning 
the root of the disorder. , . Whence came this 
woman’s pain? (which she would never have told 
had she never been questioned about it). From fret- 
ting for the death of her son. And what availed 
I medicine whilst that fretting continued? Why then 
I do not all physicians consider how far bodily disorders 
I are caused or influenced by the mind ; and in these 
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cases, which are utterly out of their sphere, call in a 
minister?’* 

Wesley’s question must be answered, if only because 
it is being asked more and more insistently. My own 
experience is that people will gradually come to the 
minister as a doctor of the soul, which surely he ought 
to be. 

We all remember Macbeth’s question : 

Ganst thou not minister to a mind diseased. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

In Shakespeare’s play* the doctor’s answer is an 
evasion. He says : 

Therein the patient must minister to himself. 

But that is just v»^hat he cannot do. He needs some* 
one who * bucks him up/ as we say — who ‘ puts his 
finger on the place, and says thou ailest here and hcre^ 
— who stimulates his will, kindles his imagination, who 
makes God real to him — who calls out from him a faith 

* I have been sent by the courtesy of a correspondent a quotation 
made by Bishop Brownlow from certain * Statutes of the Synod * held 
at Exeter in 1287 under Bishop Tuivil. In these statutes medical men 
when called to the aid of the sick arc admonished that it is their duty 
to sec that the sick person sends for the physician of souls, * since some* 
times corpora! disease proceeds from sin, and when the. soul is hcalcdi 
the corporal malady is more wholesomely treated.* 

»ActV.,Scin. 
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greater than, unaided, he can muster— whose radiant 
personality, aflame with God, fires his own with new 
hope, rekindled desire, reborn assurance. 

People are still wistfully asking the question, * Gansl 
thou not minister to a mind diseased ? ® 

Very humbly, but with an inward certainty as strong 
as steel, modern ministers will have to learn to answer, 
In the name of Jesus of Nazareth wc can and wc will/ 


II 


THE MEANING AND INTERPRETATION 
OF DREAMS » 

I 

Dreams are as old as humanity, and amongst all races 
and in all ages have been held to have some signifi- 
cance, They have played a large part in the culture 
of nearly all primitive peoples, and even among highly 
civilized people like ourselves we can find traces of 
dream lore. Indeed, there are such things to-day as 
dream dictionaries, and many people with a simple 
faith believe that dreams arc sent to them to warn 
them of future happenings or to direct them in some 
difficult matter of future conduct. 

Although Aristotle {circa 385 b.c.) wrote a book 
Concerning Dreams and their Interpretation^ in which he 
suggests that dreams owe their origin to divine inspira- 
tion, we may say that it is only within recent years that 
the science of psychology has taken up the problem 
and tried to understand what dreams may mean. 

■ A common attitude to the dream is to regard it as 

* Some of the dreams related in this chapter arc taken from Dr. Freud 
great Wok on Ihg Interpretation of Breams, I am deeply indebted to Min 
for perwmion to quote them, 

*9 
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just nonsense ; and, indeed, there is plenty of evidence 
for that kind of attitude. Where uneducated people 
on the one hand will give dreams a superstitious 
emphasis, many educated people will just regard them 
as queer phenomena with which a cheese and bloater 
supper has very often something to do. One is bound, 
however, to ask whether there is anything in Nature 
at all which cannot be accounted for by reasonable 
law ; and one believes that the answer of our age to 
such a question is that every phenomenon must have 
law and principle behind it, though we may only 
imperfectly understand them. 

Those who have taken even a passing interest in their 
dreams have noted one or two facts about them with 
which we may make a beginning, (i) The first is that 
in dreams wc often have the power of recalling events 
which have long ago dropped out of consciousness. 
This is due to the fact that our dream life belongs to 
our unconscious life — namely, to our mental life which 
is below the level of consciousness — and that in the 
depths of that unconsciousness, as we may call it, lie all 
the memories, all the perceptions of our mind since the 
day of our birth, and during dream conditions these 
memories may be recovered. (2) The second feature 
of dreams which most people have noticed is that the 
material in them, the stage scenery, we might say, or 
the manifest content, generally belongs to quite recent 
experiences, often from the events of a day or two 
previous to the dream. (3) The third fact is that 
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external sense impressions often determine part of the 
content of a dream. The slamming of a door may 
become the revolver shot of a burglar in a dream* * 

It is a very interesting thing that by arranging 
external sense impressions one can to a great, extent 
determine what a person shall dream about Freud 
has pointed out that if you strip oiBF the clothes from a 
person sleeping, he will often dream that he is walking 
about naked or that he has fallen into water. If you 
gradually push his body until he is on the very edge of 
the bed with the legs extended over the side, he may 
wake up and smite you ; but if he goes on sleeping 
he may dream that he is standing or lying on the brink 
of a precipice. If you place a pillow over his head, he 
will dream of a big rock hanging over him, or of some- 
thing about to crush him from above. Meier dreamed 
that he was thrown on the ground and a stake was 
driven into the ground between his first and second 
toes. When he awakened, he found a blade of straw 
between his toes. Another writer, Gregory, dreamt 
that he took a trip to the summit of Mount Etna, where 
he found the heat of the ground unbearable, the 
explanation being the hot-water bottle touching his 
feet. Mauri had some interesting experiments tried 
on him. He was tickled with a feather on the lips and 
tip of his nose, and dreamt that he was being tortured 
by pitch flung in his face. His neck was lightly 
pinched, and he dreamt that the doctor (who treated 
him as a child) had put a blistering plaster on it* A 


m- 
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drop was allowed to fall on his forehead, and he dreamt 
he was in Italy perspiring heavily. A burning candle 
was focused on his eyes through red paper, and he 
dreamt that he was experiencing very hot weather in 
some tropical place. But Mauri’s best example seems 
to have been accidental and unarranged. He dreamt 
of the reign of terror during the French Revolution. 
He himself took part in terrible scenes of murder, and 
was arrested, compelled to give an account of himself, 
and sentenced to death. Accompanied by an 
enormous crowd, he was led to the place of execution. 
He mounted the scaffold, the executioner tied him to 
the board, it gave way, and the knife of the guillotine 
fell. He felt his head severed from his body, and 
awakened to find that part of the canopy of the bed had 
fallen down and struck him on the back of the neck. 
This incident illustrates the exceeding brevity of some 
dreams, since presumably he began to dream of the 
French Revolution when he received the blow on the 
neck. 

Not only external sensations, but internal sensations 
from different parts of the body will play an important 
part in tlie initiation of dreams. People suffering from 
diseases of the lungs dream of suffocation, or at least 
of being crowded ; and, indeed, one can induce tliis 
kind of dream by lying on the face and partially closing 
up the mouth and nostrils. According to some writers, 
the common dream of flying is induced by the rise 
and fall of the chest 
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Although all this is true, it does not give any 
explanation of the meaning, of a dream* Wc may 
understand the stimuli which aroused it, and we may 
agree that its material comes often from former 
memories or from things which have been in our 
consciousness just previous to the dream* But what 
causes our dreams? A dream may follow certain 
events in waking life, or certain impressions registered 
during sleep, while these things may condition the 
manifest content of the dream ; but are they the cause ? 
A cold in the head may follow wet feet ; but an 
explanation would have to include a consideration of 
germs* A predisposing condition is not a cause. 

Wc shall get some help and be able to make 
a beginning by thinking of the dreams of little children. 
If you tell a child you wll take him to the Zoo, and 
then for some reason disappoint him, he will dream 
that night that he has been to the Zoo. A little boy 
taken on a holiday to Switzerland was allowed to 
climb with his father to a ridge from which he was 
told he could see, for the first time in his life, the glory 
of the Alps. Unfortunately a mist came down, and 
he could see nothing. He was veiy^ disappointed, and 
his father tried to make him content with the foothills 
and a view of a waterfall ; but he went to bed almost in 
tears. The next morning he related with great joy 
that he had dreamt that from the ridge he had seen 
the promised view. A little girl amazed her father 
on one occasion by saying that' she dreamt that her 
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mother had come into the bedroom and thrown a 
large handful of chocolate bars under the bed. Her 
brothers said, * What nonsense ! ’ But her mother 
related that on the previous day, on the way home 
from the station, the girl had stopped in front of 
a chocolate slot-machine, put in her penny, and drawn 
one bar of chocolate, and had eagerly asked for more 
pennies that she might empty the machine. The 
wish, denied by the mother’s refusal to supply any 
more pennies, led to the dream of unlimited chocolate 
bars. A small girl of only three and a half crossed 
a lake in a boat for the first time. She did not want 
to leave the boat at the landing, and cried bitterly. 
The next morning she related that she had sailed all 
night on the lake. 

We thus arrive at our first principle in regard to 
a dream. It is that a dream may be the realization 
of a wish denied in real life. And in the dream of 
a child the desire is realized generally without distortion 
or disguise. Sometimes in adults a dream is obviously 
undisguised wish-fulfilment. Men who, with Captain 
Scott, explored the South polar region, and who had 
to live on indifferent food, dreamt continually of 
ordering magnificent dinners in expensive restaurants. 
People who have very little pei^onality, as we call it, 
often find themselves in their dreams in places of great 
power. Cinderella found herself in the ballroom 
dancing with the Prince, and, many fairy talcs arc of 
the order of dreams. 
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Yet in the cases of children, as of adults, we must 
be prepared for some kind of distortion and disguise ; 
that is to say, it will not always be obvious from the 
dream what the desire really is. A boy of ten repeat-' 
cdly dreamed that he was falling down. The details 
varied. Sometimes he dreamt he had fallen into the 
sea, sometimes into a lake where he sailed his toy 
boats. From these dreams he always awoke in terror, 
feeling the bed rising and falling. Investigation 
revealed the fact that the boy had a terror of falling 
downstairs when left in the house alone ; for he lived 
in a house with very steep steps, and was always being 
warned that he must be careful or he would fall down 
them. The boy said that if he fell downstairs he 
would ' shake all over like this,’ and, as he said it, he 
began to make the appropriate movements of the 
body. He had done this before, and his parents had 
thought St. Vitus’s Dance was coming on. Now, it 
would seem absurd to say that he wanted to fail down, 
and that the dream was some kind of wish-fulfilment 
or compensation ; but light was thrown on the matter 
in a conversation with the boy’s mother, which revealed 
the fact that on one occasion he was left with the maid in 
the kitchen when his mother was going out, and his 
father (a dentist) was busy in his surgery. The child had 
fallen and knocked his head on the iron vulcanizer, 
which stood in the kitchen. The boy screamed, and 
his mother, who was just going out at the front door, 
came back and nursed him until he ceased to cry, 
Ds 
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It emerged that the mother had not often fondled the 

boy, but left him largely to the attentions of the maid. 
Therefore, though the boy heard his mother tell this 
story and remarked, ‘ I can^t remember that/ he did, 
in the deptlis of his mind, desire to fall, if by falling 
he might have his mother’s arms about him again 
and get her attention fixed upon himself. Failing 
was less painful to his mind than the hunger for his 
mother. Since the analysis of the dream the boy 
has never dreamt of falling or feared to fall. The 
previous conflict in the mind between the painfulness 
of falling, and the greater painfulness of doing without 
his mother because he hadn’t fallen, was resolved, 
and harmony restored. 

We must be ready to notice such distortions as 
these. A girl dreamed on one occasion that she was 
standing by the graveside as her sister’s body was 
lowered into the grave. It would be absurd in this 
case to say that she wished for the death of her sister. 
But a little investigation went to show that on a pre\dous 
occasion she had been present at a funeral of another 
member of her family, and had been led from the 
graveside to the carriage by a young man who com- 
forted her, and with whom she had almost uncon- 
sciously fallen in love, and whom she had not seen 
since the day of the funeral. The explanation of the 
dream Freud, at least, would assert, lies in the fact 
that her unconscious mind realized that if there were 
a further funeral, such as that of her,. sister, this very 
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desirable person would again be met. After all,; tte 
'unconscious, mind, is our primitive mind*. It cares: for,: 
'none::, of our conventio,ns ..and respectability, Tbc 
■primal sex urge 'of the girl for a man was a more: 
powerful element in her unconscious mind than any 
afiection for her sister, however much her conscious 
mind might assert the contrary and be sincere in 
such assertion. 

In the same way, if a child has what is known as 
an ^ oedipus complex ^ (that is, the abnormal love of 
a boy for his mother), or an ^ elcctra complex * (which 
means the abnormal love of a girl for her father), the 
girl in the latter case will dream of the death of her 
mother, not as the ancients would have believed, 
because the mother was about to die, but because the 
girl in the depths of her unconscious mind desires the 
removal of her greatest competitor for the affection of 
her father. Let us remember, of course, that death 
does not mean the same thing to the mind of a child 
as in the case of an adult. A child in my presence 
ran into the room before breakfast and with the utmost 
cheerfulness declared, * Oh mummy, I dreamt you 
were dead.’ To the child it is just an easy way of 
removing a person who becomes a nuisance. In the 
child’s fairy stories any one in the hero’s way is just 
* killed.’ ^ Off with his head ’ is the way out of many 
problems in child mentality, as the Queen in Alice 
in Wonderland has reminded us. 

In the same way a woman once dreamt that she had 
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wrung the neck of a little barking white dog.‘ She 
was greatly astonished that she, who could not hurt 
a fly, should dream such a cruel dream. Investigation 
showed that she was very fond of cooking, and had 
many times killed pigeons and fowls with her own 
hand. Then it occurred to her that she had wrung the 
neck of the little dog in the dream in exactly the same 
way as she was accustomed to do with pigeons in order 
to cause them less pain. When asked for whom she 
felt a strong dislike, she at once named her sister-in-law, 
and related at length her bad qualities and malicious 
deeds with which she disturbed the family harmony, 
previously so beautiful, ‘ by insinuating herself,’ the 
dreamer said, ‘ like a tame pigeon into the favours of 
her subsequent husband.’ Not long before, a violent 
scene had taken place between her and the dreamer, 
which ended by the latter showing her to the door, 
with the words, ‘ Get out. I cannot endure a biting 
dog in my house.’ It was clear whom the little white 
dog represented, and whose neck she was wringing in 
the dream. The sister-in-law, it must be added, was 
a very small person with a remarkably white 
complexion. The dream, therefore, is the satisfaction 
of a hostile but unrealized desire in relation to the 
sister-in-law, and we notice how different the meaning 
ot the dream is from its apparent content. 


^ This dream is recounted by a Methodist minister, the Rev. R. H. 
Hingley, M.A., in his excellent book Psycho-Analysis (Methuen] . 
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2 

The question naturally arises, Whence does this 
symbolism of the dream come ? ^ If the dreamer in 
the last dream wanted to dream about her sister- 
in-law, why shouldn't she do so directly ? This leads 
us to distinguish between what the psychologist calls 
the manifest content and the latent content of a dream. 
In order that this may become clear, let ns consider 
the dream of Peter in Acts x. Peter is on the flat 
roof of the house of Simon the tanner, which stands by 
the seaside. He is very hungry, and is waiting for 
his dinner. That is important. The heavens arc 
opened, and what is called a mainsail is let down. 
The word o^'ov?; is translated ‘ sheet/ because the 
translators could not make sense of the word ‘ mainsail/ 
In the sail are * all manner of four-footed beasts, 
creeping things of the earth, and fowls of heaven.' 
Then a voice said, ‘ Rise, Peter ; kill, and eat.' The 
dreamer replies, * Not so, Lord ; for I have never eaten 
anything that is common or unclean.' The voice 
answers, ‘ What God hath cleansed, make not thou 
common.' This was done three times, and the sail 
lifted again into heaven. 

The manifest content includes the sail, the aiiimals, 
the voice, and the dreamer's reply. Why should these 
symbols emerge ? The mainsail would be there, 
because, as the dreamer sat on the roof of the house 
by the seaside (Acts x, 5), the last thing he would see 
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before falling asleep would be ships with mainsails 
hoisted coming from distant lands. The animals, the 
fowls, and the voice saying, ‘ Rise ; kill, and eat,’ are 
due to his hunger. 

We arrive at the latent content by asking the dreamer 
what the objects in the manifest content suggest to 
his mind. The law of association of ideas is brought 
into operation. It is said that ‘ Peter was much 
perplexed in himself what the vision he had seen 
might mean.’ We might have asked him what the 
word ‘ mainsail ’ suggests to his mind, and he might 
easily have replied, ‘A mainsail suggests vessels, 
vessels suggest ships on the sea coming from far-off 
lands,’ and these ships might quite easily have been 
realized to be symbols of the Gentile world. Supposing 
we had said, ‘What does hunger suggest to your 
Doind ? What else are you hungry for ? ’ He might 
easily have replied, ‘ For the souls of men.’ Accepting 
that issue, we might have got liim to consider why he 
refrained from eating ; and it would not be difficult 
for his mind to produce the thought that some souls 
were unclean to a Jew — namely, Gentiles. In this 
way the animals symbolized Gentiles. Peter had 
been soliloquizing on the problem of the admission of 
the Gentiles to the infant Church; and during the 
dream, when the thinking of his unconscious mind 
was unfettered by those prejudices, barriers, and 
conventions, which so restrict its movements in 
conscious life, his better self (the voice of the Lord) 
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realized that there was no reason for their exclusion. 
What God hath cleansed must not be ca.lled common. 
The interpretation of the dream, then, is Peter s own 
unrealized desire to include Gentiles m the infant 
Church and his recognition that as children of the s^e 
great Father they are in no sense unclean.* Ihe 
dream has been valuable to the dreamer because it 
brings harmony in place of Peter’s mental conflict 
caused through exclusion of the Gentiles determined 
only by his Jewish prejudice against them, inc 
symbolism is thus seen often to come from recent evente 
in the conscious life. It is the manifest content, it 
is the stage scenery. But the latent content is as 
different as the words spoken on the stage are different 
from the scenery. Keeping the same figure we may 
of the interpretation of the dream as the meaning 

of the plot. , 1 T V, 

Take another biblical dream, where the boy Joseph 

dreams that the sheaves of his brethren bow down 
before his sheaf. Here we remember that a younger 
brother, disliked, repressed, and ill-treated by his 

• The dream and the interpretation are taken fro” an l'**'!^**’^ 
‘Dream Symbolism and the Mystic Vision, 

in Thf Hihbert lourtiaL Taiiuary 1925, now reprinted m Kealtiy, 

words were first written I was much interested in being shown by 
a clerer^oan who was formerly chaplam to the Bahop of Jeru^OT, a 
photol^aph of the seaside at Joppa, where the calm f 

docs suggest a ‘ sheet,’ and where rocks stickmg up out of the wa mc ot 
grotesque shapes not unUke animals. The clergyman said 
fn a sheet ’ wLld be sugg«ted to him ^ he sto^ -f 
a most intcrestmg suggestion, but, on the rtream 

put forward in the text to account for the manifest content of the dream. 
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jealous older brethren, in phantasy gets for himself a 
delightful revenge. To all Nomadic tribes the begetting 
of a multitude of offspring is the most satisfactory means 
of securing wealth and power. Obviously it is no use 
having wealth if a neighbouring tribe by force of 
numbers could vanquish the wealthy tribe whenever 
they liked. We remember how the promise came to 
Abraham that his seed should be as the sand on the 
seashore for multitude. The sheaf is obviously a 
phallic symbol of fertility, and the little hcrd~boy 
fulfils his wish in a dream in which he founds a family 
greater and wealthier than that of his older brethren* 
The manifest content is the sheaf. The latent content 
is that kind of prosperity which the sheaf symbolizes, 
and the interpretation of the dream is the wish for 
power, and compensation for the unrealized desires 
of youth. 

The view that every dream is the symbolic expression 
of an unfulfilled wish is, I think, too narrow. It 
certainly gives us a solution to many dreams ; but the 
second principle I want to suggest is that a dream may 
be the symbolic expression of anything seriously and 
deeply exercising the subconscious mind. 

Canon Streeter was once congratulated on an essay 
he had written, and this set him thinking that the 
circumstances under which it was written were that 
certain harassing events in his own life were resented 
because they interfered with a projected work on 
constructive theology as well as being painful in 
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themselves. Yet these events suggested the lines of the 
essay. So that good had come out of evil. ^ 

The dream was that Canon Streeter was in a certain 
set of rooms at college where members of the Student 
Christian Movement were assembled at a thinly 
attended meeting. They were about to begin wiA 
prayer, when Streeter got up to shut the door As 
soon as he knelt there was a knocking at the door. 
Much annoyed by the interruption, he looked out, and 
there were two members of the Christian Union, 
whom he gladly welcomed. The same thing occurred 
again, and he let in another two, with the feeling that 
it was going to be a good meeting after all. The 
prayer-meeting is his theological writing. Late- 
comers are his anxieties, which, at first resented as 
interruptions, are ultimately found to contnbutc 
materially to the value of the work. 

It is because the dream may symbolically express 
anything with which the mind is deeply preoccupied 
that it often appears to be a warning and foreshadow- 
ing. Supposing a man is busily thinking of a way out 
of some perplexity. Suppose, in the second place, 
there are only three ways out of it. Suppose that just 
before he sleeps his mind has been busy with two of 
these three ways. Then, while he sleeps, his mind, 
which goes on working at the problem set it before 
he slept, hits on the third solution, and weaves out of 
it a dream, which may be heavily distorted or may be 
straightforward. Supposing that circumstances make 
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the third way become the only way^ onty then the inan 
might readily suppose he ‘had been warned of God in 
a dream/ That one often dreams of where a lost 
article is hiding is explained in the same way. The 
conscious mind thinks of a number of places, but the 
unconscious mind remembers where it was put, and 
may easily reveal this in a dream. ' During the war 
many people dreamed of enemy troops iri' the back 
garden, or in the street, or knocMng at the door. 
They dreamt that Zeppelins would come, the reason 
being that their mind was dwelling on the possibility 
of invasion. It is not difficult to sec how a dream has 
gained this reputation for prophecy, when we remem- 
'ber that if; the Zeppelins came the night after they 
were dreamt about an unpsychologically-minded 
person would naturally regard the coincidence as 
fulfilled prophecy. 

The tliird principle I want to suggest is that many 
dreams symbolize some fear or anxiety to which we 
have not faced up, as in the case related by Dr. Maurice 
Nicoil, where a man who had not faced up to his fear 
of his employers dreamed ‘ I was in a desert. Before me 
was a tremendously tall wall. I was cowering at its 
foot in terror.’ As the patient himself remarked, he 
‘ was up against it.’ Or perhaps the fear is not yet 
Mly realized ; that is to say, we find dreams pjointing 
to events which the psychologist knows are imminent, 
but which the dreamer himself may not realize are 
about to befall him. For example, if we take people 
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of my agCj from early childhooci up to old age, we 
know that there is always to be found some new demand, 
more or less imminent, which in dreams would be 
likely to be represented as danger. A child must face 
the unpleasantness of control ; a little later the 
discipline of school ; later still the girl must face all 
the upsetting demands made by her adjustment to 
marriage and motherhood ; and a man must face the 
earning of his living and the responsibility of his home. 
An unmarried woman of forty must face the probability 
of spinsterhood. The old man or woman miist face 
the relinquishing of certain activities formerly enjoyed. 
All through life there is a typical demand for each 
age. During the war a young girl of seventeen related 
the following dream : ‘ I was walking down the street 
where our house is when suddenly some soldiers, 
wearing helmets, came round the comer. They 
stopped me, and one of them grasped my arm and took 
me away, and I awoke in terror.^ It may be that the 
fear of invasion is the simple solution of the dream ; 
in which case the soldiers are soldiers, and not symbols 
of something else. It is much more likely that the 
interpretation of the dream is as follows : The soldiers 
are merely manifest content, due to the fact that her 
mind is full of the war and its images. To a girl of 
seventeen what is the latent menace of that particular 
age? It is a private and personal demand of the 
awakening' sex instinct. Subconsciously she has be- 
come aware of factors in life which wiU sweep her out 
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of her present orbit into a strange and new life. This 
is the explanation of the hand on her arm leading 
her away. If a girl related such a dream, and if her 
parents were awake to the significance of dreams, they 
would not lose time before they put her in possession 
of tliose facts of life and sex without the possession of 
which it is criminal to send a youngster of either sex 
out into the world ; facts which ought to be known 
before the onset of puberty. All ministers in the 
confidence of young people feel very strongly on this 
point, and I may add in parenthesis that recently I 
interviewed a girl of twenty-seven who was in great 
mental distress, and who didn’t know as much about 
the facts of birth as my little boy of five. I also recently 
interviewed a youth who told me that for six years at 
boarding-school he was in hell because he thought that 
a perfectly natural nocturnal emission was a symptom 
of venereal disease. Six minutes conversation with his 
father would have saved him six years of worry and 
misery. A schoolboy, newly at school and terrified of 
a master, dreamt continually as follows ; ‘ I was in a 
swimming-bath full of water. My form master, 
dressed in a red bathing-suit, stood on the edge and 
pushed me away with a long pole whenever I tried to 
climb out. I swam round and round in despair.’ ■ If 
your boy tells you of such a dream, you will know it is 
someone (probably his master, for a boy’s dreams are 
seldom disguised) who is stupidly bullying him and 
Belated by Dr. Maurice NkoE. 
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may cause him to be backward. One can fed the 
poignancy of this dream. The boy cannot get out 
anywhere. He is Mn the soup’ as we say — not an 
inappropriate phrase to describe the water in some 
swimming baths. He is checked at every turn by the 
awful figure in the symbolic red. Probably the 
situation is that in the master’s eyes the boy cannot do 
anything right. And this is a serious situation, which, 
if unremedied, will rob the boy of his belief in himself^ 
and thus of his self-respect. He will develop an 
‘ inferiority complex,’ and break down in later life, 
perhaps as late as forty, at the demands life makes 
upon him. If a master or parent is obliged to rebuke 
a boy for what is wrong, let him, at any rate, praise 
him for what is right, and not let the boy suppose that 
he is fit for nothing. I once heard a parent say, ‘ I 
don’t know 'wliaXyouHl do,’ You’ll never make much 
of life,’ and so on. To the extent to which these ideas 
are accepted by the boy they will actualize. I am 
trying to help a man now of over forty who is all but 
a wreck, and yet all his neurotic symptoms go back 
to the age of ten. He was the last of a big family. 
He was unwanted. He was an accident, and actually 
found that out. When friends called, photographs of 
other children were shown, but none of him. Other 
children were introduced, ‘ This is our clever son,’ 

* This is our pretty daughter,’ but no word was said 
about him. One night they found him sobbing out 
ms heart in an attic. ‘ Why are you crying ? ’ they 
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said. ‘ No one wants me,’ he sobbed. They sought 
to comfort him, but it was too late. The damage was 
done, and it is no small job to put it right. In a real 
sense many dreams like the boy’s might be called 
anxiety dreams, not wish-fulfilments ; and we may 
find the clue to them by considering the mental back- 
ground of the dreamer, in which the immediate future 
is germinating. 


We asked and answered the question. Whence the 
symbolism ? We are bound now to ask the question. 
Why the symbolism ? Why are our dreams obscured 
to us by symbols ? Why are they frequently apparent 
nonsense, why do we do the most impossible things, 
and assemble the most amazing incidents in what seems 
like a meaningless hotch-potch ? The answer in a 
sentence is that we do this, or rather it is done for us, 
because the crude truth would be distasteful to the 
personality. There is a sense in which the function of 
the dream is to guard sleep from a mass of latent 
thoughts, many of them distasteful, by focusing them 
into a more or less momentary picture ; and while our 
crudest desires find fulfilment, yet that fulfilment is so 
disguised as to be unrecognizable, lest our sense of 
respectability, built up by conventions and prejudices, 
should be so jarred that we are awakened or, if not 
actually awakened, tortured by the memory of the 
dream for days to come. Sometimes, of course, the 
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mechanism is incapable of dealing with the situation 
and we are awakened. 

The mechanism by which crude desire is changed 
into innocent imagery is called by psychologists the 
cndo-psychic censor. This^ which sounds formidable^ 
is easy to understand by making reference to the 
cartoon. If a man had written to the paper some 
months ago and accused Mr. Lloyd George of having 
amassed a large sum of money by the sale of honours, 
he might find himself in the law courts answering a 
charge of libel, or he might have his letter returned ; 
but Punch contained a cartoon in which Mr. Lloyd 
George appeared as a great sphinx with its paws on a 
bag of gold, labelled, if I remember rightly, ^ Liberal 
Honours,* and the cartoonist received nothing but 
applause and smiles. That is to say the symbolism 
obscures the painfulness of the alleged reality, and 
yet the meaning of the cartoon is clear to everybody 
who has a knowledge of present-day incidents. Why 
did the cartoonist use the figure of a sphinx ? Because a 
sphinx is silent, and Mr. Lloyd George does not intend 
to divulge how he got the money. In a not dissimilar 
way our dreams are cartoons. The picture which 
seems so nonsensical may be made up of anything we 
have seen, or read about, or experienced, especially 
anything in recent experience ; but a selection is made 
of things which can bear a latent meaning, as in the 
case of the sphinx, though the significance of the 
symbolism is far from being as easy to trace, and 
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familiar things arc often arranged ' in ''an 
way. But just as the explanation' of the eartoon 
demands a knowledge of English political events^ and' 
as the cartoon would be rubbish, say, to a Hottentot, 
so in the same way our dreams are meaningless to us 
so often because we are unaware of the^ deep incidents 
and tendencies of our own unconscious life. But just 
as in the cartoon every figure means something quite 
definite and clear in its meaning to those who know 
political events, so in the dream everything has a 
meaning interpretable by the life of the unconscious. 
The technique of interpretation is the problem of 
deciding what the symbols in the dream really 
mean. 

Some psychologists tell us that symbols always mean 
the same thing. For example, a king means the father 
of the dreamer ; a birth a new beginning ; trying to 
catch a train and losing it, or trying to stuff many 
things into a small bag, means fruitless inco-ordinatc 
effort, typical of the extravert who has too many 
contacts with life ; to dream of walking, running, 
climbing, travelling means that the dreamer is sure of 
progress ; to dream of stumbling means fear ; wild 
animals mean menaces, and so on. This is not to be 
accepted. It is absurd, as Dr. Hadfield has pointed 
out, to carry about in the mind a little pocket-book of 
symbols with the meaning in the opposite column. 
The meaning of a symbol depends on the dreamer, and 
it would be a gross error to interpret all symbols alike. 
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This is one of the dangers of dream interpretation^ that 
the interpreter tends to explain a symbol according to 
his own psychological attitude, instead of with an 
unbiased mind. The result is that you can take a 
dream to half a dozen people and receive six different 
and often contradictory interpretations. To one inter- 
preter the symbols are sexual, to another they arc 
compensatory, to another they arc teleological, to 
another reminiscent, and so on. 

Then how may we interpret a dream ? I suggest 
the following method. 

(i) Let the dreamer tell it without any interruption 
and without artistic additions. Let the interpreter 
then write it down as fully as he can, not Omitting even 
the details which appear nonsense. (2) Then let the 
dreamer, reclining in a chair with all the muscles 
relaxed, and in as quiet an atmosphere as possible, 
say what is suggested to his mind by the salient factors 
in the dream. For example, if he dreams of Niagara 
Falls, ask him to give all the associations which occur 
to his mind in connexion with the word ' falls,’ and 
make a note of these. Do not despise superficial and 
apparently far-fetched associations. If Niagara Falls 
suggest to him falling on a banana skin or a fallen 
woman, do not omit these associations as absurd. The 
word ‘ drive/ for instance, may give a great many 
associations. We drive a golf ball, we drive a horse, 
we drive in a nail, wc go for a drive, we walk up a drive, 
we go to a whist drive ; we talk of driven snow, of 

Es 
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driving it too late, of the drive of a great eniotioii, of 
a nigger-driver, of a drove of oxen, and of being driven 
to drink. The word blue may lead one up many 
paths. For instance, in Mesopotamia you might have 
an officer who had blue blood in his veins and who 
at Oxford had been a blue. Rarely would he be a 
blue after dark when the whisky went round, unless, 
of course, he was out in the blue on some stunt or other. 
Then he might be in a blue funk and the air would 
be blue with his language. But in due time he would 
recover from his fit of the blues, get his leave and his 
pay, and blue the whole of the latter in a single day 
of the former, and he wouldn’t spend it on blue 
stockings either. {3) Question the dreamer about 
his life, especially in regard to those points raised by 
the associations given, on the principle that just as 
you cannot understand a cartoon without knowing 
something of the affairs of state, you cannot under- 
stand the dream without knowing something of the 
affairs of the dreamer. (4) Look out for the obvious 
needs of the dreamer having regard to his age, environ- 
ment, sex needs, deprivations, and so on. 

Tansley has well pointed out that we cannot expect, 
at the present stage of the scientific treatment of dreams, 
to make sense of everything which occurs in a dream. 
He claims that many dreams may be mere mental 
fragments, just as our waking thoughts are. We may 
reproduce snatches of stories, situations, and actions 
which are merely fragmentary representations from 
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waHng life ; but where the dream seems a complete 
entity there is probably an explanation behind it. 

I have made no attempt to put over against one 
another the opposing conceptions of the dream offered 
by Freud and Jung. Freud, as most people will know, 
will work reductiveiy, reducing all associations to a 
sexual basis. Jung will work constructively, and give 
prominence to the immediate life of the dreamer. This 
controversy is too big a subject for us here. All I have 
tried to do is to show that the dream is capable of a 
rational interpretation. It may reveal a wish we have 
scarcely realized to be a wish. It may reveal a problem 
with which we arc deeply concerned, and which, it 
may be, is producing a conflict in the mind. Or it 
may reveal a deep menace to which we are not properly 
facing up. 

Some time ago a woman came to see me at my room. 
She had been sent to me by her doctor, and she brought 
a letter from the doctor with her. In the letter I was 
advised that the patient was on the verge of a very 
serious breakdown, but that all the doctor could 
suggest was that she should go away for a rest and 
take sedative medicines. 

Truly the patient was in a pitiable state and could 
not keep from tears. It was exceedingly diflicult to 
get behind her mind in order to see what was the 
matter. Her heart throbbed violently, and she showed 
all the symptoms of ner\^ous distress. We got at it at 
last through a dream* This was the dream^ as reported 
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by the patient. ‘ I stood just inside die porch of my 
house while a great storm raged in the street. In the 
middle of the road stood my brother. He seemed 
distressed at the violence of the storm and had no 
mackintosh or umbrella. At last I rushed out with 
a coat, threw it over him, and brought him to my 
house. In doing so I got drenched.’ 

I immediately advised the patient to sit down at 
my table, write a letter to her brother, invite him to 
tea at her house, and make it up. (She was a married 
woman with a home of her own.) She asked how 
I knew she had quarrelled with her brother, but this 
she had told me in the dream which, obviously, is 
simpler than most and freer from distortion. She 
wrote the letter, made it up, came back in a week 
when I asked her if she wanted another appointment. 
She replied that it was quite unnecessary as she was 
better and was sleeping and eating normally, and 
I may add that her very facial expression was altered. 
It possessed a new radiance. The doctor was amazed 
at the cure, but of course it was not more wonderful 
than cures which doctors achieve every day, only in 
this case the laws used were psychological, and in their 
cases physiological. The general meaning of the dream 
will be obvious, though some points are nor clear. 
The brotlier (unsymboiized) has done something which 
has brought a ‘ storm ’ about his ears and caused his 
sister to quarrel with him. The patient is sheltered 
from the storm. She is under the porch of her own 
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house- Her own self-righteousness is apparent. The 
brother has done,' wrong. He is suffering the penalty. 
Why should ski suffer ? Why should she go out into 
the storm at all ? She has done nothing wrong. It 
serves him right.. So half' her mind is arguing. But 
there is severe mental conflict present. The other 
half of her mind, to put it popularly, is arguing 
differendy. ‘ This is not a true Christian attitude or 
a sisterly one. Even though he does deserve it, 
I remain his sister and I ought to share it. I ought 
to protect him even if I incur the storm too.’ So she 
goes out with the mackintosh, puts it over him, and 
gets wet in the process. Now the right course of action 
is always the healthy thing to do. God made us like 
that. Therefore when she writes to her brother, 
inviting him to tea, and makes up the quarrel, she at 
the same time shares the brother’s troubles and resolves 
her own conflict. When the conflict is resolved the 
cause of the * breakdown ’ disappears and a rapid 
cure follows. It would have been little use the patient 
taking drugs, for they do not touch the mind. And 
a holiday at the sea is a poor remedy if you take with 
you a troubled mind. ‘ The sea saith '‘‘It is not in 
me. * 

The value of dreams to the doctor of souls is thus 
apparent. Dreams correctly interpreted reveal the 

1 Job xxviii. 12: ' Where shall wisdom be found, and where is the 
place of understanding ? . . . The deep saith, It is not in me '' and 
the sea saitb, It is not with me/' ' 
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deep desires, hidden worries and repressed fears of the 
dreamer. Psychological harmony requires that these 
should be brought up to the conscious level and faced 
there. Only by the correct interpretation of his 
dreams can the dreamer be brought to that self- 
knowledge which is the first principle of psychological 
health. 



THE VALUE OF AUTO-SUGGESTION 


All religious teaching consists in conveying ideas to 
the mind which arc later to be carried out by, and in 
some sense realized in the personality of those who 
receive them. If, therefore, there is any way in which 
ideas can be made more potent, more easily realized 
or readily absorbed by the personality, then that 
method should be made known as widely as possible 
in the interests of our personal religious experience. 
/This is the defence, if any were needed, for claiming 
[ that auto-suggestion has a very vital relationship with 
/ religion. Auto-suggestion is a method aimed at 
implanting noble ideas. Therefore, if it can assist us, 
let us hear what it has to say. ‘ 

Auto-suggestion is the introduction to the mind of 
certain ideas under conditions which will bring them 


^ Christianity has recognized the value of auto-suggestion in one 
sense. Music, art, and architecture arc used to produce psychological 
conditions under which religious ideas can be more easily accepted by 
the mind. A kind of emotional spell is— justifiably as I think — cast over 
the worshipper, under which it is more easy to inculcate religious idea*. 
And while the spell lasts the critical faculty is, to a great degree, in- 
hibited and non-rcligious ideas excluded. We may note, for instance, 
that it would be all but impossible to stand up in Westminster Abbey 
and sing a comic song. 
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into those depths of the mind in which they can 
actualize and thereafter influence the personality. 
Some psychologists separate auto-suggestion and 
hetero-suggestion, or, in other words, ideas introduced 
by oneself, and ideas suggested by others. But we 
need not concern ourselves with this distinction, since, 
in conscious auto-suggestion, all ideas must be received 
by the self before they can function — that is, hetero- 
suggestion must become auto-suggestion before it is 
of any value. 

The practice of auto-suggestion is made valuable 
by the fact that if an idea be accepted by the whole 
of the mind, and if it be reasonable, it will actualize 
^or :Come,: truc.'' 

It might be well to illustrate this at once by showing 
the action on the body of suggestions made to the 
mind, and then arguing that if so material a thing as 
the body reacts so wonderfully to suggestions received 
by the mind, then an immaterial entity like the soul 
may be even more potently influenced. A hun'^red 
incidents might be recorded to show how, in certain 
cases, mental suggestion brings a physical result. Who, 
for example, has not heard a. child cry, * Mummy, kiss 
it better ^ ? and witnessed all the symptoms of pain 
in a bruised knee disappear on the application of that 
kiss. Dr. Durcaud reports a certain unjustifiable 
experiment on a hundred hospital patients. They 
were given a mild mixture containing nothing but 
sugar and water. If was afterwards pretended that 
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the dose contained an emetic administered by mistake. 
Eighty out of the hundred were immediately sick. 
Their minds accepted the idea that the mixture was 
an cmedc, and so great is the influence of the mind 
over the body that the physical reaction of sickness 
followed. ^ Many will recall the story of Sir Humphry 
Davy, who, wishing to experiment wth some new 
preparation on a patient suffering from paralysis, first 
put a thermometer under his tongue. The patient, 
believing that this was the new remedy, felt m much 
better at once that Sir Humphry, without going any 
further, told him to come the next day, and in a few 
days, with the application of the thermometer for some 
minutes each day, the patient was well.® 

An amusing case of the power of suggestion is 
reported by Gillct, one of the pupils of Gou6. He 
was suffering from asthma, and on a holiday journey 
was awakened in his hotel by a violent paroxysm of ^ 
the disease. Greatly distressed through lack of breath, 
the patient got out of bed in the night, but could find 
neither matches nor the window. He felt if only he 
could get some air he would' be better. Feeling about 
the dark room, Ms hand came upon a pane of glass* 
Thinking it was the window, he felt in vain for the 
window bolt, and as another, choking paroxysm came 
on he lost patience, took his slipper, and broke the 
pane of glass. Again and again he drew deep breaths 

^ Merms in Dmrder, Dr, A. T. Schofield, p. 

* Ibid., p. 136, 
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of what lie thought was the fresh air. The throbbing 
at Ms temples passed, and he climbed back to bed 
and slept quietly till the next morning. On waking 
in the morning he found that the glass case enclosing 
a clock was broken, and an item on his bill (* broken 
clock-case, 5 fr.®) confirmed the fact that his struggle 
for air had ended in Ms breaking the case of the clock, 
but since his* mind accepted the idea that he had broken 
the window and was letting in fresh air, he slept soundly 
till the next morning. ‘ 

It is easy to see how many quack cures owe their 
potency to the power of suggestion. Of course, 
suggestion may have a deleterious influence, as when 
a butcher, pale and pulseless and suffering acute 
agony in his arm, was brought into a chemist’s shop, 
where he explained that he had slipped in hooking a 
heavy piece of beef and had been suspended by his 
arm on the sharp -hook. Yet when the arm was- 
■ exposed it was uninjured, the hook having caught in 
his sleeve. Cou <5 once noted a case of a nun confined 
to her bed by illness during the winter. She heard 
the doctor murmur— -during the time when he sup- 
posed she was unconscious—* She won’t outlive April/ 
This idea became fixed in her mind. Nevertheless, 
for the time being she got better, left her bed, and 
teemed quite strong again. But to every visitor she 
laid that she felt sure she would die in April. On 
April the first her appetite disappeared as if by magic. 

* BaudoixtB, Stiggfstim md p. 92. 
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A few days later she took to her bed oace more^ and 
died shortly before the end of the month. The story 
is well known of the criminal condemned to death in 
Paris who offered himself for any scientific experiment 
#hich scientists liked to carry out on him providing 
that it caused him no more pain than he would suffer 
from the guillotine. The scientists bound his eyes and 
said that he would have his throat cut. They then 
drew the edge of a playing-card lightly across his 
throat and poured warm water over his neck. His 
mind accepted the idea that the knife had been 
applied and that blood was flowing over his neck. 
This belief was sufficient to cause his death. So one 
might go on for a long time with cases in which, beyond 
all cavil or doubt, the idea accepted by the mind has 
a far-reaching effect upon the personality. 

It must be noted carefully, however, that auto- 
suggestion is only effective under certain conditions. 
One of the most important of these is that the idea 
suggested must be accepted by the whole mind. If a 
man has a raging toothache and I say to him, ‘ You 
can feel no pain/ the reality of the pain is so great that 
it prevents the acceptance of the idea of painlessness, 
and therefore no benefit is imparted. Then again, if 
the critical faculty of a person be unduly strong so 
that he examines, challenges, and questions every idea 
suggested to his mind, then auto-suggestion will do 
little for him. If he has some fear of being thought 
superstitious, or fear of patting himself in the hands of 
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the suggester, then suggestion will do little for Mm. 

One factor will prevent the success of any method of 
suggestion either in things physical or things spiritual, 
and it is a factor which is not so readily recognized. It 
is that in some cases the very idea which is suggested 
tO' a : personas nmd brings into consciousness an 
associated idea, or many associated ideas which tend 
tO: crush the germ idea. This can be readily illustrated. ' 
Supposing during a voyage you go up to a sailor 
leaning over the taffrail and say to him, ‘ I am afraid 
you arc going to be seasick/ he will probably laugh at 
you, because the idea of seasickness introduced into 
his mind calls up the associated idea of his immunity 
from it, and therefore your germ idea is killed by his 
confidence in immunity. But if you go up to a timid- 
looking passenger and say, ‘ My dear sir, how ill you 
look. I feel certain you are going to be sick. Let 
me help you downstairs/ he will at once turn pale — 
probably stifling a tendency to throw you overboard — 
because in his mind the idea of seasickness is associated 
not with immunity, but with his own fears and fore- 
bodings, and probably with his memories of what has 
happened on former voyages. In the first case the 
idea was refused because it was overwhelmed by 
contrary associations ; in the second the unconscious 
mind accepted it, since it was reinforced by similai 
ideas from witMn.^ 

It is worth saying at this point that some prayers do 
^ d* Th PrMike qf Aukf-Suggisttm, by G- Harry Brooks, p. 6o« 
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not help us to be cfBcient or to overcome our tempta- ■ 
tions^ because in seeking pardon for past sins we drag / 
up past memories of failure into consciousness where j 
they make a most potent suggestion against future ; 
success. We should not pray so much for forgiveness 
because that brings into the mind a number of associa- 
tions of repeated falls. The very fact that we want to 
pray means that we arc penitent, and instead of 
praying for forgiveness we should accept forgiveness, ; 
and concentrate the mind, not on the depths to which 
we have fallen in the past, but on the heights to which 
we are going to rise by God’s grace in the future. Wc 
may look our sins fully in the face until they make us 
ashamed, bxit as soon as wc are penitent God will 
offer a forgiveness which need only be accepted, and 
forgiveness with God means that our sins are ‘ behind 
His back/ ^ blotted out,’ * to be remembered no more 
for ever.’ And if our sins have been put behind God’s 
back they should be put behind ours also, leaving us 
free to go forward into the conquests of the future. 
The prayer in the Prayer Book, while beautifully 
expressed, is bad psychology, because it leaves more 
emphasis on the thought that we arc * miserable 
sinners,’ and that there is ‘ no health in us/ than on 
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Let ms look at some of the factors which conduce 
towards successful auto-suggestion in order that wc 
may apply them in spiritual things. One of them 
seems almost beyond our power to change, I mean 
that strange quality which, for lack of a better word, 
we call suggestibility. This is a mental make-up 
which probably is unalterable." It is the capacity 
of the mind to receive readily any idea submitted to it 
without too critical an examination. I have a friend 
who cannot unclasp her hands if I tell her she cannot, 
and who cannot remove her hand from a table until 
I give her permission if I first of all look into her eyes 
steadily and say in a confident voice, ' Your hand 
has stuck to the table : you cannot remove it/ even 
though she will express great contempt towards me for 
* being so silly/ and will become angry at her own 
inability. 

Further, an idea will go much more deeply into the 
mind, and be received by it if it is charged with an emotion. 
The greater the emotion the more deeply the idea 
seems to be implanted. That is the reason why a 
shock has such an efiect on the personality, especially 
a shock experienced in childhood. An idea charged 
with a high emotion like fear is, as it wxre, hurled 
into the mind while the mind is still soft and plastic, 
and that idea received into the unconscious mind may 
function there for the rest of natural life, 

" It is temporarily alterable by fear. 
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But the factor which is most used in the practising 
of auto-suggestion is that of the repetiiim of the idea. 
Of course, we shall be aware that the whole art ol 
advertising rests on the power of suggestion. If you 
go down a road every day on the way to the office amd 
arc informed by half a dozen placards that Bcccham’s 
Pills will do this or that, or that Kruschen Salts will 
give you a feeling of exhilaration, then it will not be 
many days before you will thoroughly receive and 
accept these ideas, and probably the medicines will 
do what you believe they will do. It is for this reason 
that Couc suggests to his disciples that they should 
repeat a score of times his formula, Every day in 
every way I am getting better and better.^ 

The best condition for the receptivity of ideas is that 
in which the mind is quiescent, just before we go to sleep 
and just after we awake. In mentioning this factor it 
is not uninteresting to remember that our fathers and 
mothers were wiser psychologists than they knew when 
they told us to say our prayers night and morning. 
Of these two periods probably the evening one is the 
more valuable, because if you give a thought to your 
mind the last thing at night it will work through the 
mind while you arc sleeping and tend to become woven 
into the texture of the personality. We shall therefore 
see at once the danger of unclean thoughts night and 
morning. ^ As a man thinketh in his heart so is he/ 
And no psychological advice could be more splendidly 
to the point than PauFs words, * Whatsoever things 
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are true, whatsoever things arc honourable, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever thinp are pure, '^hateoeva 

things arc lovely, whatsoever things arc of goo P • 

if there be any virtue,_and^if there be any praise, keep 

»n thinking on these things.’ , 

It wUi be interesting to ask why it is that these times 
are most valuable for the use of auto-suggesUon. The 
answer is that when the conscious mind is least 
operative then ideas have a better chance oi reaching 
the deeper levels of the mind unhindered by conscious 
activity. I have made up a rough illustration m the 
hope that it will demonstrate this point Imagine a 
glass half filled with water in which is a handkcrchici 
thoroughly soaked and partly sticking up out o e 
water Think of the mind as being the water, the 
unconscious mind as being the water m the bottom 
of the tumbler, and the conscious mind as being the 
water in the texture of the handkerchief above the ieve 
of the water in the glass. When sleeps occurs the par 
above the water (the conscious) slowly smks until 
is submerged. When we waken the reverse process 
happens. Now think of the handkerchief as partly 
puUed out of the water, and think of a lump of sugar 
as an idea. If the lump falls while a great part of the 
handkerchief is above the level of the water, 
wiU only become very slightly impregnated by the 
sugar. But if the sugar falls in the tumbler when there 
is little or no handkerchief above the level, then the 
water will be sweetened much more eflfcctivcly. 
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Thinking of the lump of sugar as an idea, it is thus 
demonstrated that the mind will become most per- 
meated with that idea when the amount of conscious 
activity is the smallest. Indeed, the mind would 
become most permeated- with the idea if there were 
no conscious activity at all, and here lies the value of 
hypnotism.* When the mind is quiescent there is 
freedom from the inhibiting associations of daily life. 
The unconscious mind accepts the idea, and the idea, 
if reasonable, then tends to become true. In times 
of day-dreams, as we call them, or brown-studies, 
conscious activity is so light that if an idea be introduced 
it has a better chance of functioning, for mal- 
associations do not so readily operate in the unconscious 
as in the conscious mind. 

It will be noticed that the will does not play any part 
in the practice of auto-suggestion. As a matter of 
fact, the will is the greatest enemy of auto-suggestion. 
The will plays a great part in carrying ideas out in 
conscious activity later on, and we should be very 
helpless without it, but in the practice of auto-sug- 
gestion it gets in the way and is one of the great 
causes of failure, just because its exercise makes the 
surface of the conscious mind greater than ever, and 
thus brings to consciousness inhibitive associated 

^ The illustration breaks down in the case of normal sleep in which 
itate the mind, though unconsciously active, docs not appear to accept 
^adily new ideas. It seems to be necessary for there to be some rapport 
with tiic world of consciousness, though wonderful results have been 
stchieved — in cases of nocturnal enuresis for instance-— by making 
luggestioM to a child just after he has fallen asleep. 

Fs 
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thoughts. Most of us remember chOdhood’s days well 
enough to recall that ‘You can/ was much more 
potent than ‘ You must.’ And for us all I can, is 
much more potent than ‘ I will.’ A nervous debutante 
entering a ballroom for the first time will make more of 
a success if she says to herself, ‘ There is no reason to 
be nervous. I am perfectly well dressed and very fair 
to look upon ; in fact, I look just as nice as any of the 
girls in the room,’ than if, clenching her small fist over 
a damp handkerchief, she says vehemently, I mil 
feel all right.’ In the first case there is probably a 
welling up of an instinctive emotion from the depths 
of the unconscious, or, if not this, a subconscious 
realization of the fact that the will is relatively im- 
potent unless it is fired by the imagination. There is 
a deep psychological law at work here, into which we 
need not now enter, which Cone once called ' the law 
; of reversed effort,’ and which he expressed in his own 
picturesque way by saying that the force of the imagin- 
ation is in direct ratio to the square of the will, and 
that when the will and imagination are antagomstic 
s the imagination that wins without any exception. 
To imagine younelf ‘ already being made capable of 
a task ’ is more potent than to will that you will become 

adequate for it. , r n .t.- • 

Look now more closely at the value of all this m 

religion. Here is a life made inefficient by hectic 
fussiness and loss of equanimity. There is no need to 
pray for peace as if it were something handed out by 
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a reluctant and distant deity. There is no need to 
struggle for it by a great exertion of the will. What 
this spiritual patient needs is to accept the idea of the 
possession of peace with his whole mind. It is 
important^ however, that he should know how to use 
the machinery of auto-suggestion. He must not say, 
* I have got peace,’ for the inner turmoil may be so 
great that associated ideas will be brought into con- 
sciousness and doubts will be raised which will kill the 
germ idea and indeed make it almost ludicrous for 
him to say, ‘ I have got it.’ He is not to say, ^ I shall 
have peace,’ or even, * God will give me peace.’ For 
that puts the blessing of peace into the future, where 
it may always remain, and the seeker be robbed of 
present good. He is not to say, ‘ I am not going to 
be fussy any more.’ That is a negative suggestion, 
and negative suggestions are always less potent than 
those which are positive. He is using the very word 
which describes his ill, and thus pressing the thought 
of it into the mind. He is to say, ‘ God is giving me 
His peace,’ and this sentence it would be well to repeat 
again and again and again until it gets right into the 
depths of the mind, which we call the unconscious, 
which is the department which directs so many of our 
energies and activities. This last fact is truer than 
we realize. When you go for a walk you do not think 
to yourself, ‘ Now I must remember how to walk. 

I must put one foot down and let that limb take my 
weight, and then put the other foot down, and so on.’ 
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The process of walking, once you have learned to walk, 
is directed by the unconscious mind. Yet, if that 
unconscious mind did not function properly, you would 
never walk again. This is seen in the fact that certain 
injuries to the brain, which is the instrument of the 
mind, will mean a paralysis of the legs making all 
walking impossible. We need, therefore, to get any 
idea by which we mean to profit into the depths of the 
unconscious. 

Whatever our need is, whether it be purity, a good 
temper, a quiet heart, or a contented mind, we must 
affir m that God is giving it to us. It is very interesting 
to notice the language used in the twenty-third Psalm. 
The psalmist is not asking for gifts, but is resizing that 
they are already his. ‘ He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures : He Icadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul. He guideth or is guiding me 
in the paths of righteousness for His name’s sake.’ 
This is far sounder than a prayer which runs, ‘ I pray 
Thee to deliver me from want and to guide me in the 
paths of righteousness.’ Jesus is our Pattern here as 
elsewhere. How often men have cried in anguish, 
‘ O God, hear me ! ’ Listen to the difiference in the 
calm confidence of Christ ; ‘ Father, I thank Thee 
that Thou heardest Me, and I knew that Thou hearest 
Me always.’ The same spirit wiU be noted in all the 
prayers of the Master, * 

Now let me attempt to answer some objections which 
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?#ill be in tlie readcr^s mind if he has followed me so 
far. I, Someone will say, ‘ So prayer is only auto- 
suggestion/ First of all, it will be remembered that 
prayer has other phases beside this. Prayer is 
adoration, confession, intercession, and so on, but 
even if you accept the description of one phase of 
prayer as being auto-suggestion, rather than say that 
prayer is only auto-suggestion, I would say that auto- 
suggestion is only prayer* In any kind of auto- 
suggestion there is an opening up of the personality 
to ideas, the strength of which is derived from God, 
though a good deal of auto-suggestion is admittedly . 
inarticulate prayer or prayer on a low level, since it is 
not conscious co-operation with God. But when you 
have used the magic word * auto-suggestion it should 
'not be supposed that by this the divine clement is , 
excluded. In a sense it is -true to say that auto- 
suggestion is the name of the door through which God ^ 
comes, or, if you like, the name of the mental / 
mechanism which God uses. I would prefer to think; 
of auto-suggestion as a way of receiving into the* 
mind and soul ideas of strength, peace, purity, or 
whatever we need in such a way as that they may 
bear fruit. To refuse to use the method of auto- 
suggestioB, now proved by psychologists to be of 
such inestimable value, and to say 'complacently, 

* the old method of prayer is quite sufficient for me/ ' 
is as unscientific and unchristian as to refuse 'to me 
some new medical or surgical method of dealing with 
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a disease because it is ‘ new-fangled ’ and unfamiliar. 

2. The second objection is that auto-suggestion puts 
too much insistence on the personal pronoun ‘ I.’ 
Coup’s formula, ‘ Every day in every way I am getting 
better and better ’ has been criticized because of this 
emphasis on ‘ I.’ Personally I agree to some extent 
that it would be far better to make auto-suggestions 
which were linked with the thought of God, and 
Paul’s great sentence I have found of tremendous 
value, ‘ In Him that strengtheneth me I am able for 
anything.’ But it should be remembered that even 
in Coup’s formula the ‘ I ’ to which the appeal is 
made is the deeper ego. It is the ‘ I ’ always striving 
for betterment, and I do not think it would be an 
exaggeration to say that, although this is not expressed 
in Coup’s teaching, it is the God within us to which 
we make appeal. If you say ‘ By the help of God I am 
getting better and better,’ you have improved the 
language, but the power is the same. It would be 
impossible for the ego to do anything apart from the 
power of God. It is God at such a depth of our 
personality that we cannot distinguish between Himself 
and ourselves. It is allowing the God imprisoned 
within to rise up and function. It must be remembered 
that God is not only exterior to the self, but its inhabi- 
tant, and it is the God functioning within us that leads 
us to any desire or achievement. Chrisdanity has 
always held the doctrine of the Divine Immanence, 
and it is His spirit within us which in the first place 
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gave us the machinery of the personality which we 
call the power of auto-suggcsdon and which leads us 
to desire improvement. 

Every , virtue we possess, 

And cveiy victory won, 

■ And every thought- of holiness 
, Are ills alone. 

3. TIic third objection may be expressed as follows: 

* If I know myself to be impure and say, God is 
making me pure/^ is not this a kind of self-dcccption, 
or even contradiction ? ’ The answer is ‘ No/ Faith 
is certainly involved to believe that the benefit is being 
■ received, but / the very fact of praying for a spiritual 
quality is a sure proof that in some measure we possess 
it already. Prayer for a clean heart shows that in 
the depths of our being a concept of, and desire for, 
a clean heart have already formed ; and what is a clean 
heart more than a passionate desire for cleanness? 

* . . It is obvious that we could not pray for good 
unless wc were good already— at least in some degree. 
No evil man, as such, can sincerely pray for goodness. 
It is the goodness in him that prays.’* 

4. The fourth objection is that this process sounds 
too easy. Is not the Christian life one long fight, and 
does not St. Paul speak about it as such ? If the reader 
will turn to Ephesians vi. 10-17, 
extraordinary things about St. Paul’s great passage* 

* Ckfktimiiy and AuUf*Suggesimn^ by C. H* Brooks aad Ernest Charles, 
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The first is that the only aggressive weapon, the sword 
of the Spirit, is the Word of God, and that what wc 
arc committed to is a fight of faUL The only battle 
is with our own doubts that the mighty gifts, of God 
are really ours for the taking. And PauFs other 
metaphors arc extremely enlightening in that they 
express somctliing done for us rather than anything we 
can achieve by our own effort. ^ Men arc to be 
reborn, raised from the dead, recreated, they are to 
pass from slavery to sonship, from darkness to light, 
from oppression to liberty.’ They were not urged 
so much to decide for Christ, they were chosen by 
Him, and what they accepted, as I have described in 
another place, * was the gift of friendship. It cannot 
be too emphatically asserted that the powers we need 
in our spiritual life arc all gifts from God, and surely 
our reaction to a gift is not struggle and effort, but 
glad acceptance. If God did not want to give us 
these things, no amount of struggle on our part could 
wrest them out of His hands. If He is willing to give 
us them, no struggle is needed ; they have simply to be 
taken. The whole idea of auto-suggestion is the 
persuading of the mind to receive the idea that the 
gifts of God arc ours for the taking. He is "more " 
willing to give than we are to receive. He is round 
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bringing new life to all the secret places of our 
.-personality, . 

Let me conclude by relating one thing that hai 
recently happened in my own room at Brunswick, 
I ought first to say that I have permission to tell this. 
A woman came a distance of some three or four 
hundred miles to see whether, as a last resource, 
I could do anytliing to help her. She had been to 
two Harley Street specialists and had found no relief. 
On more than one occasion she had contemplated 
suicide, and her mind was in an exceedingly depressed 
state. She was unable to sleep, and was quite sure 
that she would never return to her work. She was 
obsessed by two fears, the fear of insanity and the fear 
that in utter hopelessness she would take her own life. 
When she saw me first she certainly was in a very 
serious condition, but gradually the original cause of 
the trouble was analysed. In a sentence it was that 
she had done something which she thought could never 
be forgiven. For an hour a day over a period of 
a month the treatment consisted of getting her mind 
to accept ideas. First the idea of God^s forgiveness ; 
that when we are penitent He puts our sins behind 
His back for ever. When that at last was received 
into the mind, the next step was to get her to accept 
the view that God had a great purpose in her life in 
the future, that day by day His grace would prove 
suflBcient, and that she could go back to life confidently, 
courageously, and with a quiet heart, I remember 
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one afternoon^ as she lay with all muscles relaxed on 
a couch, I repeated over, one hundred times this one 
sentence, ‘ In Him that strengtheneth you, you are 
able for anything/ To cut the story short, her very 
body picked up strength and her facial expression 
altered* She has no fears of insanity, no fear of taking 
her life. She sleeps normally and quietly. She has 
gone back to the same work which she believed she 
would never take up again, and is both a Sunday- 
school teacher and a junior class-leader. Letters 
have reached me since, both from her relations and 
herself, testifying that she is still well, though one 
always hesitates at the word ‘ cure/ Let me add 
this. I am not relating this in order to pretend to be 
able to do things which were beyond the power of 
two able men in Harley Street. Their ability is, of 
course, proved beyond all cavil. They were approach- 
ing the ease from a different angle. Moreover, they 
did not ascertain all the facts. I am relating this to 
prove that in a trouble which begins in the mind, ideas 
can do more than bromides, more than a long sea 
voyage, and that the only remedy for a sick soul is the 
acceptance of those great truths by which men live, 
and for the sake of which Christ died. 

So in that aspect of prayer which leads us to ask 
from God those spiritual gifts we so need, like courage, 
peace of mind, purity, cheerfulness, forgiveness, 
confidence, let us not supplicate with doubting minds 
and hearts for blessings we hardly expect to receive, 
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but, looking up to our Heavenly Father who knows 
our need before we ask Him, let us take these thinp 
from His willing hands and go our way enriched and 
strengthened. 

I am sure that God’s will for His children is a far 
fuller realization of all His gifts and an opening of the 
shutters of life to the glorious radiance of His spirit. 
The Dayspring from on High is there, if we would not 
shut Him out, to give light to them that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, and to guide our feet 
into the way of peaxc. 


IV 

THE VALUE OF CONFESSION 

Mrs. Murray sat back in her chair in my interview- 
room. Her face was white and drawn. The kind 
grey eyes behind the spectacles were tired. A psycho- 
logist cannot afford to mi.ss anything. To notice what 
is there to be seen may save him having to ask questions 
that embarrass his interviewer. He will notice not 
only face and form, carriage and poise, but the nervous 
playing of a finger, the interjection, the slip of the 
tongue, the involuntary gesture, whether eyes and 
lips mean terror or fear or shame or concealment or 
sorrow or self-pity. The way his hand has been gripped 
has told him something, so has the way a person sits 
in a chair, so has the fluttering of the eyelids. Yet 
these things must not be blatantly noticed. If they 
arc, fellowship may be destroyed and to establish 
fellowship is more vital than to notice outward signs. 
Let the light be soft and subdued rather than in the 
nature of a searchlight. The minister is not an 
inquisitor but a fellow-sinner who believes that God 
can find a way out of difficulty for all His children. 
Mrs. Murray obviously cared tremendously about the 
patient in whose interests she had come so far. And 

?8 
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the interest could be. understood, since the patient was 

her own daughter. . 

It was not an unusual story. Dora was a bright, 
healthy girl in her early twenties. She lived at home. 
Until the last twelve months she had been radiantly 
happy. It was a joy to have her in the house. Every 
one liked her. She won friends everywhere. She 
had been engaged to a young dentist. He had good 
prospects. They were to have been married. Then 
he fell a victim to incurable disease. Marriage became 
impossible. She watched him die. She was deeply 
grieved, but seemed to be getting over it. She became 
engaged to a young business man. They loved eac 
other deeply. Mrs. Murray was positive about that. 
And the man was all that could be desired. He was 
a member of the same Church. Every one spoke 
highly of him. His character was of outstanding 
worth. But during the last twelve months something 
had happened. Dora had been morose and sad. She 
had given way to fits of weeping. She had complained of 

insomnia. She had even ‘ wished she were dead.’ The 

doctor had diagnosed nervous breakdown and ordered 
fresh air and good food, and a thorough rest and 
complete change. Dora was even then at the seaside 
with a friend. Her lover could not understand it. 
He was looking forward to marriage. Dora, on the 
other hand, maintained she would never marry. 
When asked why, she said she was not worthy to be 
Gordon^s wife* 
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Of course, I said at once that I must have a chat 
with Dora, But Mrs. Murray said the doctor had 
said she was too ill to travel, and must on no 
account leave the seaside. I suggested what I 
thought might be the matter, but Mrs, Murray 
repudiated this with some warmth and expressed regret 
that I had mentioned it. And there the matter ended 
for some weeks. Then an urgent telephone call. 
Would I see Dora if she were brought to my rooms 
by car from the coast? Certainly I would. So the 
day came, and a very despondent and distressed girl 
sat in my room, I asked very few questions. I listened, 
and as I listened I knew that I was listening for half 
an hour to lies. But the time was not wasted. Ice 
was broken. Real confidence would be easier next 
time. Moreover I gained the important knowledge 
that Dora did not belong to the morbid type of those 
who love to think themselves ill in soul and body in 
order to centre attention on themselves, and who enjoy 
treatment more than they look forward to cure. In 
a day or two we arranged the second interview. Dora 
came with her father, who remained in another room. 

‘ Now, Dora/ I said briskly and cheerfully, ‘ tell me 
the truth!' For one instant she faltered, then she said, 

‘ Fm so glad you opened the subject like that. Fve 
so hated myself for lying to you/ Then in 
uninterrupted jerks came the story which was exactly 
what I had suggested to her mother. Repeated sex 
indiscretions with the dentist leading to the fixed ideas 
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that she had rendered herself unfit morally for marriage 
with her present lover. The reader can imagine how 
the girfs mind had brooded over her mistakes, and 
how severe was the mental conflict raging, a conflict 
made iporc serious by the motheris frequently expressed 
belief in the girFs high character and by the belief of 
her lover in her. The seaside had done little, for if 
you take a troubled mind to the seaside and hope to 
be whole, the sea cannot wash you clean. 

The cure, of course, is not difficult. One could 
write a treatise on the therapeutic value of the recema 
idea of forgiveness. The * old gospel ’ is a very wonder- 
ful thing. Dora gradually received the idea. She 
promised to tell her lover all he ought to know. She 
also promised to begin again the very next morning 
on the slate which God had washed quite clean. She 
was no longer to look in, but out, not back to the failures 
of the past, but forward to the heights of the future. 
We finished the interview on our knees. I left her 
putting on her things and went to her father. * Well, 
what do you make of it ? * he asked. ‘ Dora has had 
something on her mind,^ I said, * but now if s all right 
and she is better.* ^ Do you mean she’s better ? ’ he 
asked incredulously. ‘ Yes,* I said. ^ Give her three 
days to pack her things and have a day with Gordon, 
and then she is coming home to you.* ‘ Wliat’s been 
the matter ? * he asked. ^ Well,’ I said, * that is not 
my business to tell, and if I were you I shouldn’t ask. 
She’ll tell you herself one of these days if she wants tof 
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‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ it’s a tniraclc.’ And so it seemed, 
for in an incredibly short interval Dora, thought to be 
seriously ill and in danger of losing her reason, was 
her radiant happy self again, and still is. She is hoping 
to be married soon, and added to the scores in my files 
I have one more illustration of the fact that confession 
so brings past unforgivcn sin up to the focus of con- 
sciousness that it can more readily be effaced and its 
morbid effects nullified by the forgiving grace of God. 

‘ Confess, therefore, your sins one to another, that 
ye may be healed,’ says St. James, and we listen to 
his advice and, in the main, don’t take it. Our Roman 
Catholic friends have spoilt the idea of confession for 
us by making it habitual when it ought to be occasional, 
by enforcing it when it ought to be spontaneous and 
voluntary, and by making it, or allowing it to be made, 
a substitute for real penitence, and thus bringing about 
a light and loose W'ay of thinking about sin. And, 
further, sometimes, by asking such ill-advised and 
clumsy questions in order to wring a confession as to 
put worse ideas into minds than they have skul and 
ability to take from them. We must not deny the 
underlying trutli in, and value of, an idea because 
some people have built a doubtful structure upon it. 
Moreover, it is generally safe to assume that if a practice 
which we think is erroneous is as widespread as is that 
of making confession, there is generally a true value 
in it. I would like in this chapter to broaden the 
definition of confession so that it includes not only the 
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pouriiig out of our sins to another, but also of any 
trouble weighing upon the mind, such as fear, worry, 
sorrow, disappointment, and the like. I include all 
these factors because to limit confession to sin is not 
enough. In A Mind that Found Itself^ Mr. G. W. Beers 
shows how the fear that epilepsy was infectious, and 
that he had caught it from an older brother, set up 
worry and conflict and strain to such an extent that, 
convinced liis attacks were being concealed from him 
and that lie had become an epileptic, he threw him- 
self from an upper window in an unsuccessful attempt 
at self-destruction. The tragedy is that one sentence 
from almost any educated person to whom Beers 
should have been able to go, would, at the beginning, 
have saved him from ten years’ misery. With such 
a broad definition of our subject, and regarded in a 
broad way, we may safely say that there is a great 
value, for the health of the soul, in occasional confession. 

Some months ago a reader of the Methodist Magazine 
who had read some of my former articles applied to 
me for help. I think he will not mind my quoting 
some things about his case in an impersonal way. He 
had developed a serious nervousness when speaking, 
was extremely shy of meeting people, and when asked 
in the course of his work to interview others, was over- 
whelmed with confusion. Patient analytical inquiry 
showed that some years ago he had had a sex adventure 
of which he had come to be deeply ashamed. He 
had brooded over it, repressed it, and pushed it down 

Gs 
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into the depths of his mind. After he had poured out 
the whole story, concealing nothing, I spoke to him 
of the amazing forgiveness of God which helped us 
literally to begin again ; of God’s readiness, if we are 
truly penitent, to put our sins behind His back and 
remember them no more for ever. In time the man 
took hold of this great gospel of forgiveness, and now, 
his sins being forgiven, he can rise up and walk into 
any set of circumstances without a trace of nervous- 
ness, and he can look all men in the face. I offered 
him another appointment, but, as he said, it was quite 
unnecessary. He was cured. His very voice was 
steadier. It had lost its hesitancy. His face was 
shining. His manner was confident. I have heard 
from him since, and all is now well. ‘ This man bears 
out the value of St. James’s advice quoted at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. There must be thousands who 
will never be the master of their life as they might be, 
until they have bravely taken this treatment. * 

Most ministers could parallel this with experiences 
of their own. Mr. Boreham, the famous Australian 
preacher, tells how he was once sitting by the fire 
reading to the members of his family when they were 
interrupted by the ringing of the front door bell. ‘ You 
are wanted. It’s a young woman ; she says she won’t 
come in. I think she’s crying.’ Boreham went to 

» Cf. Simitar examples in McDougaB’s Outlint of Abnormal P^holagy, 
PP. 265-6. 

* Cf. Mr, Hugh Walpole*s Prdude to Admniurg. 
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the door. His \isitor was standing a few steps along 
the veranda out of the light of the lamp. At first she 
refused to come in, though it was a bleak and bitter 
night, and black as ink. Ultimately, after asking him 
to make sure the blinds had been drawn down, she 
slipped in furtively, like a hunted animal, threw her- 
self into the study armchair, buried her face in her 
hands, and burst into a tempest of tears. When she 
could trust herself to speak, she poured out a story 
which, says Boreham, ‘ has been written sometimes 
very sternly, sometimes very tenderly, thousands of 
times since our little race began.* Before she went 
Boreham asked her, * Why did you come to me ? 
Have we met before ? * ‘ No/ she said, ‘ but I just 
had to speak at last. I felt that I had kept it to 
myself long enough, and that unless I told it all to some- 
body I should lose my reason or die.* More simple 
still is the case of the neighbour who has come to her 
friend, and, as wc say, ‘ had a good cry,* or a young 
fellow who has gone to some older man and ' told him 
all about it.* Sorrow or sin, fear or disappointment, 
worry or grief, have been poured out and people have 
proved the truth of the old saying, ‘ A sorrow shared 
is a sorrow halved.* 

Let us look briefly at what happens. Many a man 
is trying earnestly to live a good life, yet the fact of 
past sin, unacknowledged, and, if one may use the 
word, festering deep down in his spiritual being, is 
poisoning his spiritual life and preventing Ms success* 
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As this goes on, unrcmoved and unhealed, impulses 
towards good, though they still come to him, leave 
him where he was. He hesitates. He seems ‘too 
bad.’ He has a feeling that it is no good trying. He 
feels that God docs not approve of his life, and that 
thought paralyses endeavour. His past mistakes get 
between him and God. They rise up like awful 
spectres. He broods over them, unable to rid himself 
of their burden. The best he can do is to make a 
compromise with life. In many cases not only 
spiritual efficiency is impaired, but also mental and 
even physical efficiency also. Nothing makes us so 
miserable as the feeling that past sin is getting in the 
way of real desire for God. Sometimes the sin is 
actually forgotten, yet like some unknown internal 
abscess it continues to live in the depths of the 
tmr.rmsdous. where it poisons the life and devitalizes 
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Sometimes there is little repression, but poignant 
memory. Look tenderly and with sympathy at the 
agony underlying the following letter, which I recently 


received : 


‘ Dear Sir,— Please excuse my writing to you, but 
I am in such trouble and distress and no one to speak 
to. To-day I am almost frantic with terror. I was 

reading an article about you in the called 

‘ A Doctor of Souls,’ and I have plucked up courage 
to write you. Twenty years and more ago I . • . 
There is also another sin in connexion with the tint. 
I have regretted my sins deeply for many years, but 
during the past six months the horror and shame of 
the whole thing has come home to me with such 
force that I am a complete nervous wreck. My son 
and daughterj the best in the world, do everything 
for me, but they cannot cure an c\il conscience. 
The thought of it all makes me shudder. Can there 
be any hope for me? I am getting old (57), and 
the thought of death and meeting God, the thought 
of hoW I have betrayed my trust in my cluldrcn is 
driving me frantic. Please forgive me writing you, 
but if it is possible could you write to the enclosed 
address ? ’ 


Confession is the pouring out from the soul of all its 
consciously repressed and hidden sins and poisons and 
burdens and griefs and sorrows. And it is a necessity 
for spiritual health. It is said that the sea has aU it.> 
unrest on the surface and that underneath there is an 
unbroken calm. Many a man’s life is the opposite. 
He preserves in the face of others a calm. But right 
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underneath there is tumult. And what he needs more 
than anything is to get that tumult to the surface, where 
it can meet forces which will dispel it and bring the 
calm of God. 

Confession is for many the only way of getting back 
that lost sense of power. Unless sin is confessed it 
produces a brooding disposition characterized by great 
depression ; by the paralysis of further effort ; by the 
sense of hopelessness ; the embodiment of all of which 
is Cain in the ancient story, who, after his crime, 
developed melancholia, and ended with the aimless, 
restless wanderings of the maniac. Suppressed sin, 
like suppressed steam, is dangerous. Confession is 
the safety-valve. To change the figure again, con- 
fession makes the skeleton in the cupboard no longer 
a thing to be feared, but a mere museum specimen. 
It must be remembered that many a man lies in a 
suicide’s grave because he had no one to whom to 
open his heart when troubles fell thickly upon him. 

The support of men of letters to the thesis of this 
chapter is remarkable. 

Bacon says : 

This corniiiunicating of a man’s self to his friend ... cutteth 
grief in hadfes.* 

Tennyson has these suggestive lines : 

Nor could I weary, heart or limb, 

When mighty Love would cleave in Uvain 
The lading of a single pain. 

And part it, giving half to him.^ 

■ * Ess&y^ 27 . • In Mmmmmf 25 . 
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Spenser has this line : 

He often finds present help who does his grief impart.* 

And Shakespeare says : 

Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not spca.k 
Wliispers the o’er fraught heart and bids it break. 

The poets as I have shown in another place/ have 
a queer way of thinking of their poetry as a kind of 
confession to the w^orld of thoughts that they cannot 
hold within their own breasts without a sense of danger. 

Thus Wordsworth says, 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief. 

Byron says : 

Poetry is the lava of the imagination whose eruption prevents 
the earthquake. 

Burns-says : 

My passions raged like so many devik till they got vent in rhyme. 

. ^ ■Goethe: speakS' 

of converting whatever rejoiced or worried^ or otherwise con- 
cerned me into a poem and so have done with it. 

Cardinal Newman says : 

Poetry is a means of relieving the overburdened mind ; it k a 
channel tlirough which emotion finds expression. 

‘ Fame Queen, II. i , 46. ’ Macbeih, Act IV. Sc. 3. 
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KcHc says : 

To innumerable persons (Poetry) acts as a safety-valve tending 
to preserve them from mental disease. 

The cumulative effect of these witnesses is surely 
very impressive. Most of us could not find it in poetry, 
but we must find it in some expression of words made 
to some other person. 

Wc pass on now to discuss whether confession should 
be made to man or to God. 

There cannot be any doubt that, ideally, confession 
should be made to God. Jesus poured out the feelings 
of His heart in prayer to God and found relief and 
strength therein. But to Jesus, God was the most real 
Fact of His experience. Wc must be very frank and 
very practical here. God to very many people is 
umcal. It is so hard for them to realize that He is 
present, that to tell them to confess to God is to deprive 
them of the relief and recaptured power which 
confession brings. They will tell you that such 
attempts seem like ‘talking to nothing’ or like 
‘ arguing with yourself upon your knees.’ Their 
solitary search for forgiveness is not always success- 
ful. Generally it is not successful. They try to 
‘feel forgiven,’ but it is a poor business, and the 
reason is that their confession has been a simulation, 
quite conscientious, , but a simulation of the real 
experience. 

If confession to God seems unreal, I most strongly 
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advise — because I have tried it — confession to man. 
The very difficulty of making confession to man and 
the emotions aroused^ are purging influences on the 
souL Man, if he be the right man, can make God real 
for you, and can persuade as. to. the authority and reality ■ 
of the divine forgiveness. Even the Roman priest’s 
declaration need not be as presumptuous as it sounds, 
for he only declares in words something that has 
already happened, though there is a danger which 
I frankly recognize and to which we shall turn later. 
In effect, the priest’s feeling should be, ^ I am only 
a man, a servant of God, but if things are as you have 
just confessed, and you are truly penitent and hate the 
sin, and are determined to have done with it, then God 
forgives you here and now, and I, as His servant,? 
declare that forgiveness to you.* 

The only value as a confessor that a priest or minister 
has superior to others, is that by his vows all confidences 
arc inviolate and sacred, and that his whole training 
and experience qualify Mm for this type of work. By 
training he knows the workings of the human mind : 
he can help a person to disentangle motives : he can, 
by the grace of God and the simple rules of psycho- 
analysis, 

minister to a mind diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. 
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And because of his experience he can extract advice 
for the troubled soul based on what has been helpful 
in other cases, in the same way as does the physician 
of the body. 

The Arabs have a very beautiful description of 
friendship. ‘ A friend/ they say, ‘ is one to whom one 
may pour out all the content of one’s heart, chaff and 
grain together, knowing that the gentlest of hands 
will take and sift it, keep what is worth keeping, and 
with the breath of kindness blow the rest away.’ 
Many a fireside has become a perfect confessional. 
Friend has poured out to friend all that worried and 
perplexed, and has found relief and strength again. 
In many a home a son feels that he can ‘ confess ’ to 
his father, the daughter to her mother, or quite often 
the son to his mother, the daughter to her father. Yet 
in saying this let me add that I regard it a.s no dis- 
paragement of the home if son and daughter feel that 
they can more easily go to their minister than to 
their parents. Many young people from ideal homes 
have confided to me troubles of w'hich their parents are 
entirely ignorant. This is partly because young people 
feel that the minister ‘will understand,’ and partly 
because for all of us it is embarrassing and difficult 
to live in daily contact with a person to whom we 
have opened our inmost mind and heart. It must 
be said definitely that the true minister feels it part of 
his job to be such a physician of the soul as is implied. 
Some people hesitate here because they think a minister 
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is easily shocked. They Htde realize that he probably 
sees more in one month of the seamy side of things 
calculated to ‘ shock ’ than most people do in twelve. 
He should be very tender, very sympathetic, able to 
listen in that way which helps nervous and timid 
people through what is always a difficult task, yet not 
eager as one who would desire confidence, but as one 
who only wants to know that which it will help people 
to confess. He should realize that a man or woman 
who desires to open mind or heart is in a state of 
extreme tension, that long and anxious thought lies 
behind the decision to come to him at all, that the 
slightest interruption or the slightest mishandling of the 
situation wiU seal tire Ups so that the good which 
might be done becomes impossible, and that if a mistake 
is made it is very unlikely that the sufferer will ever 
come again. I have read of a girl who tried to 
consult her minister as to whether a career on the 
stage was compatible with a loyal Christian life, and 
because he was ‘so busy’ and then ‘so shocked’ 
she missed the way. I think the minister should 
always feel that he is in no superior position as a pri«t 
with externally given powers and a kind of official 
authority. His authority should depend on his 
character and personaUty. Such an authority all 
men will readily grant him. He should not desire 
more. That which gives him his position is the 
confidence of the person he seeks to help. He is only 
a friend seeking to do a friendly thing ; a physician 
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seeking to link a sufferer with the healing power of 
God ; a shepherd lifting a sheep^ caught in some 
thorny place, back on to the path again. By his 
vows a minister is bound to regard a confidence as 
inviolably sacred. By his experience he has dealt with 
hundreds of similar cases, and by his training he knows 
the right kind of advice to give, for every true minister 
is a doctor of souls. ‘ Probably some of us,’ writes 
Miss Muriel Harris, * know in our own experience the 
relief of having our sins dealt with plainly, as sins, by 
someone who understands and is not shocked. We 
hate impertinent questions, but, on the other hand, wc 
arc likely to lose any respect we have for a friend if he 
is afraid, when the supreme moment comes, to deal 
honestly with us. If, like Christ, he is a true friend, 
then his touch wiU bring healing and not harm.* 
A Quaker patient of mine, in a remarkable letter to 
The Friend (February 8, 1929), reveals her sense of the 
place and value of confession in the religions life. 
With her permission, I quote part of tlie letter : 


* I gladly recognize that there are happy souls 
who have lived in the consciousness of God’s Presence 
all their lives. For these it is easy, when they 
occasionally displease Him, to return at once, tell 
Him they are sorry, and claim His forgiveness. 
But others, of whom I am one, have had His Face 
hidden from us by the clouds of our own sin. In 
this state no amount of praying seems of any use, 
because wc cannot realize that God is there to hear. 
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This cooditioB of mind paralyses all effort, incapad*- 
tates for service, and may lead to physical, mental, 
or moral breakdown. 

souls burdened in this way can indrdief by 
^ exteriorizing their rottenness/’ to borrow a phrase 
from William James. They must be willing to 
acknowledge all the wrong things they have done, 
and tell them freely to some human friend. In this 
case the friend acts as God’s representative, for God 
wants not only lips consecrated to His service, but 
ears as well. “ Confess, therefore, your sins one 
to another, and pray one for another, that ye may 
be healed,” says St. James. The friend who hears 
the confession may help still further by praying for 
the penitent one and by giving wise counsel. 

^Is not this a ministry which some Friends are 
called upon to undertake moi'c systematically ? It 
demands a life consecrated to God, understanding 
of and sympathy with human nature, and if possible 
some knowledge of psychology. But a peculiar 
problem for the Society of Friends lies in the difficulty 
of bringing together the one who needs to confess 
sins and the one who is qualified to receive a con- 
fession and to help the sinner. I do not know how 
this problem can be solved, but it is a formidable 
one. Those whose consciences arc troubled need 
much tactful encouragement before they will talk 
over their difficulties, and they also need oppor- 
tunities to see their helper alone when they are ready 
for a talk. Some in the Society of Friends have 
found the difficulties insurmountable, and have gone 
for help to a Catholic priest, or to some Noncon- 
formist minister who sets apart definite times for 
private interviews, or to a psycho-analyst/ 
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Let me summarize my conclusion. Confession Is 
to be spontaneous, not an habitual thing. It is like 
castor oil, to be taken when needed. It is not to be 
regarded as a part of the normal diet. There is no man 
so sickly as the man who becomes morbidly intro- 
spccCivc by constantly dwelling on his sins and taking 
out his spiritual ‘ innards,’ looking at them, and 
showing them to others. He is as abnormal as the 
man who drinks a bottle of castor oil a day. We should 
not confess the same fall twice, lest dwelling on it 
forms a false auto-suggestion concerning it in the mind, 
reminding us unduly of its power. It is not for nothing 
that the Roman Catholics have made it a sacrament. 
It is a sacred thing, and should be treated so. 

Another danger is that confession should be separated 
from penitence and be regarded as an escape from 
sin without deep and true sorrow for it, and deter- 
mination to have done with it Confession by itself 
does not make a sin less, nor expunge it from God’s 
record j such confession is a trading on the eternal, 
loving patience of God, constituting in itself a sin. 
Moreover, it leads people to suppose that forgiveness 
has taken place when really nothing has happened. 
Too giibly we conclude that to confess a fault is to 
make atonement for it and have done with it. 

Finally we must remember that when we confess to 
a friend all he can do is to put us in touch with God, 
who alone cleanseth the heart. The absolution in 
the Prayer Book makes this clear. ‘ He pardoncth 



and absolveth all them that truly repent * * / Only 
God can do that for u$. But' man may show us the 
path that leads to the foot of the Cross^ and Christianas 
experience may be every man’s experience. * So I saw 
in my dream that just as Christian came up with the 
Cross, his burden loosed from off Ms shoulders, and 
fell from off his back, and' began to tumble, and so 
continued to do till it came to the mouth of the 
sepulchre, where it fell in, and I saw it no moee^ 




THE ROMANCE OF 
UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVES 


from another- This other motive may be semi- 
conscious, subconscious, or even unconscious. Thus 
a man may even be doing work in the Church believing 
that his motive is altruistic and disinterested, but the 
driving power behind his service may be a desire to 
satisfy his instinct for self-display. A man may give 
money to a fund because he believes in the fund and 
wants to help it, or it may be that he wants to see his 
name high up on the subscription list. A girl may 
stay at home ‘ to look after mother,’ or because she 
is too big a baby to face up to any bigger demand in 
life. A person may read books, or see plays, or look at 
pictures from the motive of art, or it may be to satisfy 
some perverted and unclean curiosity. Or in each of 
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time he has believed himself actuated by perfectly 
pure motives, only to discover lower motives as the 
real dynamic of his activity. F or instance, a man doing 
work in the slums finds that the real dynamic of his 
activity w'as a desire frustrated in his own set, but 
realized among the very poor, to be somebody. 

Spurned in his own set, he was looked up to by the 
poor, and thus he satisfied his own instinct for self 
display. A girl, who had a great reputation for un- 
selfishness, discovered on analysis that she took to 
being unselfish because only in this way could she 
secure praise and admiration, for which she had an 
abnormal desire. Without any gifts that would bring 
her into the centre of interest, her desire was satisfied 
by becoming unselfish, or, rather, by hearing people 
comment on her actions, saying, ‘ How unselfish ! ’ 

‘ Some people,’ as Miss Coster says, ‘ are afraid to 
face their own characters, and live in unconscious 
dread of having to admit that their highest motives are 
second rate, and their lives selfish and self-seeking. It 
is usually the “ good ” people in this world who suffer ^ 

most from that terror. In point of fact, pure philan- 
thropy is practically non-existent at oim present stage 
of evolution. We are kind, generous, uns elfish, 
sympathetic, and public spirited largely because it 
suits us and satisfies our craving for self-approbation 
to be so.’* 

This is rather too severe and sounds as though one 

* P^fth-maiysis for tfemd Ptofit, p, no. 
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is rather taking a delight in imputing low motives to 
everybody. It will be valuable to use Dr. Hadfield's 
clever distinction between the initial motive and the 
end motive.* For instance, if a man breaks into a 
house and steals my silver, is his motive theft, or is his 
motive avarice ? The initial motive is avarice, the 
end motive is theft. But the dynamic of his activity 
is avarice, not theft. So we sometimes think of a 
man’s motive as the good of his fellows, or the service 
of his country. These are end motives, but the initial 
motive, the power that drives him to do all these 
things, would be more correctly called his instinct for 
display or the herd instinct respectively. The dis- 
tinction can be seen in the story of the little girl who 
was reproved by her mother for biting her brother’s 
nose. The mother said, ‘ It must have been the devil 
that put such an idea into your mind.’ * No,’ the 
little girl said, ‘ the dexul made me angry, but biting 
his nose was entirely my own idea.’ * 

Behind every action lies an instinctive impulse which 
the self desires to gratify. When that impulse is 
accepted by the self as satisfying we call it a motive. 
Dr. Hadfield, then, defines motive as follows ; ‘ The 
motive is a desire directed towards an end approved 
by the self.’ Some people emphasize the end motive 
and some the initial motive, or, as I should prefer to 
call them, the surface motive and the dynamic motive, 
but self knowledge must include both, and what is 
^PsjKhology and Morals, p. 173. * Op. cit., p. lya- 
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most easiJy overlooked is the dynamic motive which is 
generally derived from the instincts. It is the dynamic 
motive which the psychologist looks for, because it 
always tells him more about his patient than the 
surface motive. Yet if we discover that our dynamic 
; motive is not as^ noble as we thought, we must not 
disparage ourselves, or other people, as long as the end 
to which it is directed is a noble end. Thus a lady 
whose life was devoted to rescue work among * fallen 
girls believed that she was impelled to do this by the 
highest motive, the well-being of her fellow creatures. 
This certainly was the end motive, but the initial 
motive, and by far the more powerful dynamic, was 
sexual curiosity. How wrong and unwise, however, 
it would be to say that, since her motive was what we 
have described, she ought to give up her work. If she 
gave up her work, the energy from the sex instinct 
would find an outlet somehow, and probably in a way 
less helpful to the world and to herself. What she must 
do is to continue her work, but frankly realize where the 
driving power comes from, and never engage in her 
work merely to satisfy a doubtful curiosity, but always 
direct it to its truly noble end. She must go on with 
her work, certainly, but knowledge is a real gain. First 
of all she will be saved from hypocrisy. Second, she 
knows that she is finding an outlet for the most dan- 
gerous instinct we possess, which, recognized, is alwayvS 
more healthily dealt with. Thirdly, recognition means 
ability to control. And, fourthly, she will be able to 
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sympathize with, and thxisto help more truly, the ‘fallen 
girls’ amongst whom she works, when she realizes that 
the instinct which led to their fall and the instinct which 
led her into this work are one and the same. ‘ In 
judging our motives everything depends on the kind 
of end which arouses our instincts . . . the end deter- 
mines the quality of the act, whether it is selfish or 
altruistic ... so long as the pleasurable impulse is 
directed towards the service of others it is altruistic ; 
as soon as the gratification of the instinct becomes itself 
the end motive as well as the motive force it becomes 
selfish. For an action to be altruistic it must be con- 
sciously directed towards the service of others.’ > So 
if we discover suddenly a motive which has been 
unconscious, say to be adnaired by others, the health of 
the soul demands that we shall gratify it in service to 
others. If an unconscious motive is suddenly made 
conscious to us, by which we see that self importance or 
self display is the driving power in some of our activities, 
let us use it to make otirselves efl&cient at our job, for 
efiiciency in service is altruism. 

‘ I read in a psychology book once,’ says Mr. H. H. 
Farmer in the best book of sermons I have read for 
many a day, * ‘ that one reason which almost certainly 
men into the ministry is that unconsciously they 
want to find a platform on which to strut and exhibit 
themselves to the public. I am not going to discuss 
whether that is so or not. The point I want to make 
md Morals^ p. 176. * Things Not pp* 
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Is this^ that it does not matter two straws if a desire 
;;to;be in the limelight is one of the motives, provided 
there is also a geniiine affection for Jesus Christ and 
an eager desire to serve Him* And that there is likely 
to have been such an affection and desire mixed up 
in the baser instinct is shown by the fact that the 
ministry was chosen and not (say) the stage or politics. 
A man may begin doing a right thing from a partially 
wrong motive, and the sheer pressure of life and the 
development of his best self, which had never been 
entirely absent, will in time cast the wrong motives out/ 

The part this unconscious motive plays is very 
romantic, very revealing, and often very amusing. 
It gives us a wonderful insight into the human mind, 
and it is hoped that the contemplation of the case 
about to be described may help us to gain some insight 
into our own mental processes. 

One of the methods of psycho-analysis is called the 
method of word association. The psychologist gives 
a person a list of words one after another called stimulus 
words, and instructs him, when he hears a word, to 
give, as soon as he can, the first word which occurs 
to his mind. This word is called the reaction word. 
The time which elapses between the stimulus word 
and his reaction word is noted. By observing the 
nature of the reaction word a good idea of the 
unconscious processes of the patient’s mind can be 
arrived at. Even if the patient endeavours to deceive 
the analyst by substituting another word instead of 
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the word that comes first to his mind, the reaction 
time will indicate which stimulus words are significant. 
The patient from whom the following record was 
taken by Jung had determined during a recent 
depression to drown himself. Note the reaction time, 
and tlie words italicized. 


Reaction time 
in seconds. 


Reaction 

word. 

Hair. 

Meadow. 

Deep, 

Knife. 

Tabic. 

Sink, 

Answer. 

Knit. 

Friendly. 

Water, 

Well. 

Black. 

Can swim. 


Stimulus 
word. 
Head. 
Green, 
Water, 
Stick. 
Long. . 
Ship, 
Ask. 
Wool. 
Spiteful. 
Lake, 
Sick. 
Ink. 
Swim, 


A child’s unconscious life can often be most 
interestingly detected by asking him to write an essay 
on^ say, ' The Life of a Shilling.’ He will symbolically 
represent the shilling as facing the fears and under- 
going the adventures concerning which he has him- 
self repressed feelings, and such an essay to the skilled 
interpreter is often most revealing in indicating w^hat 
a child is facing and at what points he may be helped. ^ 
Life is much more meaningful than most of us 
imagine, and there is a motive, often unconscious, in 
* Cf. Baudouia, Studies in Psjeho-^anaiysis^ p. 142. 
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everything we do. For instance^ if I say to somebody^ 

* Think of a riiimbcr/ he might imagine that his choice 
of a number was purely arbitrary. Nothing is arbitrary. 
The world-including the . world of mind— is either 
governed by law or .it is not. If it is notg then chaos 
reigns. If it is^ then law operates throughout. It is 
inconceivable that law directs some happenings and 
that others' are arbitrary. I recently had a very 
amusing illustration of this. A man frankly denied 
that if he thought of a number there was any reason, 
for Ms thinking of it, and I admit that one cannot 
.always discover a reason, -but there is a reason. 
I challenged this friend to think of a number, upon, 
which , he immediately .said, without any hesitation, 
seventy-six. I admit that I was very, very lucky , in 
Mtting on it. I said, ‘ What have you been doing: 
this afternoon ? ^ He said, ‘ Conducting a funeral.’ 

* What was the age of the person who died ? ’ He 
said, * I don’t know. I don’t always read the inscrip- 
tion on the coffin.’ ® Well, was it a man or a woman ? ’ 
He said, ^ A man.’ * A young man or an old man ? ’ 
He said, * An old man.’ I afterwards telephoned to 
the undertaker and said, ® What was the age of the 
man Mr, So-and-so buried this afternoon ? ’ He said, 

Seventy-six.’ My friend’s mind had unconsciously 
registered the figure on the coffin, or in the register 
tliat he signed at the cemetery office, and that was the 
number wMch came first into Ms mind. 

Dr. Ernest Jones, of Harley Street, gives another 
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interesting example. When a friend of his was asked 
to think of a number he said at once, nine hundred 
and eighty-six, and he defied Dr. Jones to connect it 
with anything of interest in his mind. The doctor 
and his friend were sitting in front of a particularly 
hot fire, from which the friend had recently drawn 
back, stating that it was too hot. The doctor was 
also lucky in hitting on it for he said to his friend 
casually, ‘ Are you feeling the heat ? ’ The friend 
said, ‘ Yes, that is why I drew back my chair.’ The 
doctor said, ‘ Does the heat remind you of anything ? ’ 
‘Yes,’ the friend said, ‘it reminds me that the last 
time I was as hot as this was a hot day abroad last 
summer.’ ‘ Oh ! * said the doctor jubilantly, ‘ do 
you remember the temperature ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ the friend 
said, ‘ it said in the paper that the thermometer went 
up to 98.6.’ Hence the number nine hundred and 
eighty-six. Two of my friends, meeting for a committee 
at Didsbury College, were once discussing and 
ridiculing this point, having been stimulated to do 
so by an article of mine in The Methodist Magazine. 
One of them, a distinguished doctor of divinity, I will 
call M. The other, a professor in a theological college, 

I will call B. ‘ It is quite possible to think of a number 
without any reason at all,’ said B. ‘Now, M, you 
think of a number.’ ‘ Ninety-nine,’ said M promptly. 

‘ Ah,’ said B, ‘ now I will psycho-analysc you. You 
have been thinking of John Brown’s knapsack, or you 
have had your chest examined by a doctor lately, and 
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that explains it.’ M was thoughtful for a moment, 
and then he sat forward and said quietly, ‘ There is 
more in this than I supposed, B. We arc sitting in 
Didsbury College, and I came here as a student 
in ’99.’ 

Similarly, if I put before you a drawer of wools of 
different colours and said, ‘ Choose your colour,’ you 
might argue that there was no reason in the world 
why you should choose green, or mauve. The psycho- 
logist holds that there is a reason, though you may 
not be able to dig out what it is, just as there is some 
reason why I wrote ‘ green ’ and ‘ mauve ’ above. 
As a matter of fact they are my favourite colours. 
Both our love of colour and dislike of a colour have 
a motive. I read somewhere of a man whose wife 
had the dining-room decorated with a red wallpaper. 
Her husband was furious. When asked if he objected 
to the colour, he admitted that it was a pretty colour, 
but said, with something of ferocity, that he wasn’t 
going to have any room in his house papered red. 
Asked for his reasons, he said he had no reason, but 
he wouldn’t have red wallpaper. A psychologist 
friend was not long in spotting the reason. When 
at school this hater of red wallpaper was a particularly 
obstreperous boy. He therefore made a number of 
pilgrimages to the headmaster’s study for a painful 
proceeding which need not be indicated. The head- 
master’s study was papered in red. 

A friend of mine was recently playing up at the net 
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in a game of tennis, when, playing too near the centre, 
he allowed his opponent to put a ball over near the 
side-line out of his reach, and so fast that his partner 
could not get to it. As he moved across the court to 
allow his partner to continue his service^ he found 
himself humming as follows, 

^ Zf 

Why should he hum this line ? Why^ of all tunes, 
should this come to his mind ? Most people, if they 
thought of it at all, would regard it as entirely arbitrary* 
But the first line of the fourth verse of this well-known 
/. ■ hymn, ‘ Soldiers of Christ, arise/ gives us the solution 
■rM oncc. It runs : 

Leave no unguarded place. 

■ I have in my possession a letter from Professor Freud, 
of Vienna, giving me permission to make any - use 
I like of any of his writings. In his book The Psjeho-^ 
Patholo^ of Everyday Life there are quite a number of 
splendid illustrations of conduct unconsciously 
motivated. Professor Freud was writing the history 
of one of Ills patients for publication, and wondered 
what name to give her in order to disguise her. It 
would seem that there would be an immense selection 

hoose. but he found 
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at once that only one name sprang into his mind^ the 
name of Dora* He at once practised a little psycho- 
analysis. Why had he thought of the name Dora ? 

The first Dora he thought of then was a nurse of his 
sister's children. Why should he think of her ? Then 
an incident of a previous evening threw light on it. 

On his sister^s dining-room table he had noticed a 
letter^ which had come by post, bearing the address^ 

® Miss Rosa Whiting/ Picking up the letter, he said, 

* Whose is this ? ' Plis sister said, " Oh, that's for 
nurse/ ® Oh/ he said, ‘ I thought her name was 
Dora/ * No/ his sister said, ‘ it’s Rosa, the same as 
mine, but we call her Dora so as to prevent confusion/ 

Professor Freud had then said, ^ Poor girl, she cai/t 
even keep her own name/ Then the reason for his 
subsequent immediate seizure of the name Dora 
became obvious. He wanted a name to describe a 
patient wko could not retain her own name. Most of us 
would not bother, of course, to analyse choices like | 

this, preferring to say, * Oh, I just thought of it/ but | 

there is a reason why we thought of it. | 

As there is an unconscious motive in our choice of I 

a number, a colour, or a name, there is often an j 

unconscious motive in our forgetfulness. I find that 
I often forget where a bill is, I rarely forget where 
a cheque is. Although I am a' great sinner in the for- 
getting of names, and therefore arn loch to believe , 
that it is a rule without exception, we shall find that • | 

if we dislike " person wc tcnd\rnoreeasily ter forget' | 
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name. ‘ What is the fellow’s name ? ’ we say 
impatiently. * Jung quotes an interesting case of this 
in his book The P^chology of Dementia Precox. Mr. Y 
falls in love with a lady who soon afterwards marries 
Mr. X. In spite of the fact that Mr. Y was an old 
acquaintance of Mr. X and had business relations 
with him, he repeatedly forgot his name, and on a 
number of occasions, when compelled in the course 
of business to correspond with him, he was obliged 
to ask other people the name of his former friend. • An 
interesting example of name-forgetting came my way 
recently. I was lecturing on psychology in Liverpool, 
and a discussion followed the lecture. The organizer 
of the meeting who had written inviting me to speak 
challenged my statement that the reason we forget 
names was sometimes that we disliked the bearer of 
the name or had some repressed hostility against 
him or unpleasant associative links with him. My 
challenger asserted that on entering the hall he had 
been compelled to ask the attendant at the door who 
the speaker was, and that on taking his seat he again 
found, to his chagrin, that he had forgotten my name. 
He asserted that ‘ liking ’ was irrelevant. Not knowing 
me, he neither liked me nor disliked me. My questions 

* There i another and a hiuniliatii^ reason why a person forgets 
names. It u due to a growing conceit and an unconscious attitude 

tiiat more u only one name that matters — ^narndy^ that of the 
foi^ettar I " 

* the S^let PTOpentd’i sitppoicd mability to recall the name 
«f MoMtew Ghauvelia* 
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as to whether I reminded him of any one he disliked 
brought a negative reply. Desiring then to ask him 
more intimate questions I waited till after the discussion 
had ended, and then saw him privately. ‘ Whom do 
you dislike most in the world ? ’ I asked. ‘ My boss,’ 
was the prompt reply. ‘ Why ? ’ * Because, when he 

has got a complaint to make, instead of making it to 
me directly, he sends me a typewritten letter signed 
in his ridiculous green ink.’ It only requires me to 
explain that I habitually use green ink, having bought 
a quart of it in a sale in India and being too Scotch 
to throw it away, and the explanation of the amnesia 
is clear. In our correspondence arranging the meeting 
he had received from me a letter typed by my secretary 
and signed by myself in green ink, and at once, 
unconsciously, I became a sharer in the dislike attached 
in his mind to authors of typewritten letters signed in 
green ink. Thus he forgot my name. There is a 
reason for ail our forgetfulness could we but find it 
A man whose brother had recently died wished to 
recite a familiar poem which he could recite with the 
greatest ease up to the time of his brother’s death. 
Subsequent to his brother’s death, however, he always 
stuck at a line wliich included the words ‘with the 
white sheet.’ When asked for the thoughts that came 
into his mind when the words ‘ white sheet ’ were used, 
he said, ‘ The white sheet makes one think of a white 
sheet on a corpse — a linen sheet with which one covers 
a dead body. (Pause.) Now I am thinking of a near 
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friend, his brother died quite recently ; he is supposed 
to have died of heart disease. He was also very 
corpulent. (Pause.) My friend is corpulent, too, 
and I thought he might meet the same fate. Probably 
he doesn’t exercise enough. (Pause.) When I heard 
of his death I became frightened that the same thing 
might happen to me. My own family is predisposed 
to obesity. (Pause.) My grandfather died of heart 
disease. I am rather corpulent. (Pause.) I began 
an obesity cure a few days ago.’ 

A friend of mine who was the lady principal of a well- 
known University College, told me how one of her 
most brilliant students, who greatly disliked mathe- 
matics, ‘ forgot ’ to turn up at the examination hall on 
the morning when the paper in mathematics had to be 
taken. Through this amnesia she failed the examina- 
tion, and arranged to sit the following year. To the 
horror of the principal, she did the very same thing the 
following year. 

Given that the impressions of two happenings on the 
mind are of equal depth, it is the tendency of the mind 
to forget that which is unpleasant. When I think of 
India I think of the attractive manhood of some young 
Indian students, of bathes in the sea in the moonlight, 
of the tenms parties in the garden, the glory' of tropical 
vegetation, the thrill of colour and intoxication of 
Eastern life, not to mention the cheapness of cigars. 

I don’t nearly so readily recall the pestilential mosquito, 
the fnghtful heat, the sapping effect of the climate on 


oae^s vitality, and the misery of the monsoon. Here 
forgetfulness is motivated. 

In Darwia®s autobiography the following passage 


* I had during many years followed a golden rule, 
namely, that whenever a published fact, a new 
observation or thought, came across me which was 
opposed to my general results, to make a memoran- 
dum of it without fail, and at once ; for I had found 
by experience that such facts and thoughts were far 
more apt to escape from the memory than favourable 


Professor * Rabbi * Duncan was known to go upstairs 
for the purpose of changing into evening dress to attend 
a greatly disliked social function. After some time had 
elapsed his wife called him, and in vain. Going into 
the bedroom, she found the Professor in bed. Dis- 
liking the tliought of changing, the action of taking off 
his coat and waistcoat had stimulated the mental 
energy connected with the habit of going to bed, and 
the action completed itself, and the engagement was 
* forgotten/ 

Dr. Ernest Jones noticed that he was in the habit 
of mislaying his pipe whenever he suffered from the 
effects of over-smoking. And many golfers have 
noticed how hard some of their opponents (!) find it to 
remember how many strokes they have played. Lovers 
know the same thing. If a lover has been late in 
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meeting his girl and says by way of excuse that he has 
forgotten the time of the rendezvonSj the retort may 
be expected, *You wouldn’t have forgotten twelve 
months ago/ 

As there is romance in this forgetting, there is also 
romance in the little slips of the tongue and of the pen« 
Probably most of them are due to unconscious mental 
activity. This was particularly illustrated in the way 
in which the President of the Austrian House of 
Deputies opened the session some time ago. It is 
reported that having made his speech, he said, ‘ I 
now declare the session closed/ Of course he said at 
once that he was very sorry, he meant to say * open,’' 
but probably the unconscious idea in his mind was that 
now he had made his speech it didn’t matter how soon 
it was closed. 

Similarly unconsciously motivated was the slip made 
by the clerical chairman of a minister’s fraternal, who 
in introducing a famous preacher who had consented 
to give an address, said, ‘ Now we see the man whose 
sermons we have all preached, I mean read/ 
Dr. Stekel was treating two patients from Trieste. 
The name of one was Peloni, the other was called 
Askoli, both of them were very distinguished gentlemen. 
The doctor always said, ‘ Good morning, Mr. Peloni * 
to Askoli, and ‘ Good morning, Mr, Askoh ’ to Peloni, 
The real reason was the unconscious motive to inform 
Mr. Peloni that Mr. Askoli was a patient of his, and 
to inform Mr. Askoli that he needn’t think he was 
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the only distinguished patient from Trieste to seek the 
doctor’s advice. * 

We may conclude that every time we commit a 
mistake in speaking or writing there is, in some mental 
process of which wc may be unaware, a disturbance 
which is behind our intention. 

There is also romance in certain actions which gen- 
erally have behind them an unconscious motive. Thus 
McDougall tells of a man who always insisted on sitting 
with his back to the wall because as a boy he had been 
grabbed from behind by a grocer who discovered him 
stealing peanuts ; and of a girl who always avoided a 
striking clock because when a child of fifteen she waited 
in the vicinity of a striking clock while her mother 
underwent an operation which proved fatal.* You 
may catch yourself out in this way. If you arc 
destroying a number of letters, you will destroy those 
from people you dislike with far more vim than those 
from people you like. A servant will far more easily 
break something which causes her a good deal of work 
than something that saves her work. Her tendency 
to break things of value (‘ It came in two in my *ands 
mum’) may sometimes be due to an unconscious 
resentment that her mistress should possess them. This 
is especially true of a maid who comes from a very 
poor home. 

More than we ever guess our actions are symptomatic 

* Op. dt., p. 89. 

* Otdlm ^ Abtmwid p* 306, 

Is 
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of our unconscious thoughts. The unconscious motive 
plays a greater part than many of us dream, and 
probably colours the motives on which we pride our- 
selves. The apparently undetermined choice of a 
number or colour or name, the trifling forgettings, the 
slips of tongue and pen, often the very twitchings of the 
body, especially the fingers, all have a cause, a mean- 
ing, and a significance. It will help us to know our- 
selves to trace them back to their source as far as we 
may. And self-knowledge is power. ‘ The idle word,’ 
says Dr. T. R. Glover, > ‘ is to condemn a man, not 
because it is idle but because, being unstudied, it 
speaks of his heart and reveals, unconsciously but 
plainly, what he is in reality ’ (Matt. xii. 36). At the 
same time, let us be wary of watching other people 
for such slips and making hasty and ill-founded judge- 
ments on their inner character and life. We shall 
rarely know enough to form a sound judgement, unless 
indeed they seek our help and ask us to assist them to 
put their finger on some inward evil which may be 
poisoning their lives. In such a case, symptomatic 
slips like those I have described would form a useful 
part of the evidence which would lead a psychological 
investigator to a conclusion regarding the nature of 
such evil. For ordinary life it is a good maxim that, 
if tempted to self-conceit, we should face the worst in 
regard to our own motives, but in regard to those of 

^ Jems ofHistosy, p. i6a. Cf. also Dr. Orchard, The Idle Word, p, loa. 
Kings Weigh House Pulpit, igai-a. 
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others put them at their highest and give to al 
credit for the best. 

Let each' man learn to know himself^; 

. , To. gam that knowledge let him iabom,,' , 
Correct those failings , in himself, . 

. Which he condemsB so in hh neighlKmr# , , 
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THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF HYPNOSIS 


It will seem strange to many that there can be any 
connexion between hypnotism and religion, for hypno- 
tism is regarded in so many quarters as suspect 
Men still shrink from it as from one of the black arts. 
This is not to be wondered at when one knows its 
history. It has been exploited and misused by the 
magic-mongerer and the organizer of crude exhibitions 
in village market-places and the like, until it has come 
to be regarded almost as an unholy thing. This attitude 
to it has been the more readily taken because the sub- 
ject is so little understood. One of the tasks of modem 
psychology will be to rescue' the practice of hypnotism 
from this degrading position and show it to be, in skilled 
hands, a normal way of making an examination of the 
unconscious mind, and of suggesting to that mind 
ideas which afterwards will be realized by the person- 
ality to the great benefit of the latter. As one patient 
said to a psychologist, ‘ when I came I thought I was 
going to be doped, . , . Now I know that I have lived 
for years in a cellar, and that you have lifted me out 
and liberated what was in me.’ 
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In this chapter we do: not intend to trace the history 
of hypnosis back to the time when the superstitions 
view was held that the hypnotizer possessed some occult 
power which passed into the subject in the form of some 
magic fluid. This superstition is now exploded. Nor 
do we intend to go into a technical discussion of the 
state of the mind in the hypnotic trance, for this wonid 
not be of interest to the general reader, though those 
who practise hypnotism ought to be thoroughly well 
read in this branch of the subject.* McDougall 
explains the state of hypnosis in terms of neurokyrnc 
and synaptic resistance. Professor William Brown 
explains it in terms of dissociation. Bernheim, Lloyd 
Tuckey, and others are content to explain it in terms 
of suggestion. Whichever theory is true, we may 
regard the last named as, at any rate, a working 
description of hypnosis. Thus it was understood by 
Braid, who introduced the term ‘ hypnotism.* Mesiner 
did not understand hypnosis, but he drew attention to 
the phenomena. Hypnosis is a psychical condition in 


* Some people hold that only a qualified doctor should practise 
hypnosis. This is an unconsidered position to take, for the doctor^s training 
as such cannot be said to include any tuition in hypnotism. In his final year 
he may be directed to read a book like Yellowlees’ Manual of Psjehotherapy^ 
but unless a doctor becomes a psychologist also, Ids normal trainirig will 
not be of much use. Hypnosis is properly the sphere of the qualified 
psychologist, who presumably gives as much time to his studies in 
psychology — including the study of hypnotism — as the medical man 
gives to his complete course. If the psychologist works wUk the doctor, 
as is the practice of the present writer, an ideal arrangement exists, but 
a doctor .doctor is not a qualified psychologist, and, judging by the 
way medical men have sent patients to me for hypnotic treatment, tbiff 
position would seem to be realized by many doctors. 
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which suggestions are more easily accepted, and realized 
with an intensity greater than is possible in the normal 
state. The critical faculty of the mind, the power to rej ect 
an idea, is for the time being inhibited, and the mind 
tends to accept any idea which is given to it. More- 
over, ideas and impressions which the mind has held 
in its grip for many years can sometimes be got rid of. 
It is established that the mind retains in the depths of 
the unconscious all impressions it has ever had since 
consciousness first dawned. If all these impressions 
are likened to sheets of paper with a heavy weight on 
the top, it will be readily perceived tliat in adult life — 
imagining the weight as gradually increasing it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to slip an impression 
out of the mind which comes near the bottom of the 
pile— that is, which was registered early in life. It 
may also be difficult to get an impression in. But if 
the weight be taken off the top, and the weight of the 
papers themselves eased, it is not so difficult to slip one 
sheet out, or to slip another sheet in, or both. 

We know that, given a sufficient stimulus, it is possible 
for the mind to recover the memory of any event which 
has happened since conscious life began. When 
a man is drowning such a stimulus is provided, and if 
he is rescued he will often say that all the incidents of 
bis life passed before him as if a cinema film were 
being shown. To use our own illustration, we may 
say that the weight is removed and all the sheets of 
paper are turned over as one might turn over the 



leaves of a book. In hypnosis this imaginary wcij,iu 
is also lessened, and while the patient is in the hypnotic 
state an impression received in the mind veiy ear y 
in life may be recovered. If the state of trance is really 
deep, exceedingly early impressions can be recovered. 
In my own psychological work I have been ablq o 
recover from an adult patient impressions received 
into the mind at the age of three.^ Professor William 
Brown, of London, has recovered impressions received 
into the mind in the first year of life. When one is 
tr^dng to cure people by psycho-analysis, the power to 
recover early impressions, particularly those of a harm- 
ful nature, is a very important part of the techmque 
indeed, for by recovering them we may rob them ot 

their power to harm. ^ _ 

Hypnosis was very useful on one occasion m this 
way. A war widow came to me in great distress of 
mind. She should have gone to a lay psychotherapist 
(vide p. 9), but she did not know one whom she was 
prepared to trust, and I was faced with the dilemma 
either of helping her or letting her distress contmuc. 
A bundle of letters from her beloved had inadvertently 
been burnt. For this my patient greatly blamed 
herself. So much so that physical symptoms began 
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that nothing is forgotten in the sense of being obliter- 
ated from the mind, I hypnotized her. She passed 
very easily into a deep stage. Then, going backwards, 
I found her able to recall with ease not only what was 
written in the letters, but little incidents which 
happened during his leaves and the like. She even 
related what he had for breakfast on the morning he 
left her never to return, how he had separated two 
dogs fighting in the street, and the tender things he 
said at the door of his compartment. These were all 
recorded, and on waking the record was given to the 
patient and the writer withdrew. To tell the truth, 
it was a very moving and sacred moment in which she 
recovered the contents of the burnt letters and the 
remembrance of the dear happenings and words which 
only occur between those who love. Let it be added 
that at once the physical symptoms disappeared and 
the patient is Hvxng a normal, happy life. If any 
reader is thinking that this was far too intiniatc an 
experience of the widow for any third person to share 
in, I can only say that no one could feel that more 
than I did. Perhaps the defence is that if the body 
is sick one will allow a surgeon to investigate the trouble 
without feeling that his examination is a violation of 
one’s feelings. Sotneotie has to intervene in the interests 
of health And in some cases when the soul or mind 
is sick, the only hope of cure is that someone should 
investigate the intimate places of the mind that he 
may bring health and healing, and, if he be a worthy 
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investigatorj the knowledge he may gain will be sacred 
and safe with him, and he will try to keep liis mind 
as clean as a surgeon keeps his hands. 

In hypnosis, also, ideas may be inserted inti) the 
mind. The critical faculty being inhibited, these 
ideas can be received by the mind without question. 
And an idea received into the mind tends to actualize 
itself in reality. It will be seen that if one is trying to 
cure a person by the method of suggestion, the power 
to make a person so suggestible that any idea presented 
to the mind will be received and actualized is again 
a very useful power indeed. 

Light may be thrown on the process of inducing 
hypnosis by imagining an Aberdeen policeman con- 
trolling traffic at cross-roads. He lifts his hand and 
stops one lot of traffic, he sweeps the other arm in the 
familiar gesture and another lot of traffic passes him. 
In other words, he stops one lot of traffic and passes 
another according to his own desire. Suddenly he 
espies a silver shilling on the ground. His attention 
is riveted to the shilling (wc were careful to state his 
origin), and while his attention is so held the traffic 
may pass him both ways without him taking any 
interest at ail in it. When a person is hypnotized his 
attention is riveted in some way, as, for instance, by 
&dng his gaze on some bright object. He is told to 
relax his body on a couch, to try and make his nund 
a blank as far as possible, and he is gradually allowed 
to fall into an induced sleep. When the eyelids close 
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he is still instructed to fix on the field of darkness the 
image of the bright object at which he was formerly 
looking, and while he is in this state of quiet repose 
ideas, like the traflBc, can pass his critical faculty and 
enter the depths of his mind. Of course, this is an 
illustration only, and is not to be pressed too far. 

It will be seen at once that, in skilled hands, we 
have here a very valuable means of achieving the 
healing of the soul. A man may suffer from a physical 
paralysis, the origin of which is psychological. It is 
by no means uncommon to have a case in which the 
origin of a supposed paralysis was a sin committed in 
youth, bottled up, repressed as we say, and patho- 
logically forgotten. By being able, through hypnosis, 
to explore the patient’s mind, to help him to recover 
the memory of the actual incident j by being able to 
rob the memory of that incident of its painful emotions 
and reassociate it with healthy emotions ; by pushing 
into the patient’s mind strong suggestions concerning 
the power of God to forgive, it is possible to bring about 
a complete cure. 

When we remember how many ills in life can be 
traced to psychological sources, phobias, obsessions, 
neuroses, and the extraordinary grip of secret sexual 
imaginings and sins, and when we remember further 
how many of these are capable of religious treatment, 
and that m our religion we have the most powerful 
suggestiom capable of influencing the mind, then the 
therapeutic values of religious suggestion under 
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hypnosis become important, and the minister of the 
future will tend, more and more, one hopes, to be 
a qualified psychologist, and will find that there is 
a large area which is quite definitely his sphere and 
Ms sphere alone. There are many troubles having 
all the appearance of ' physical disability which arc 
not only psychological, but spiritual. Their origin 
is a disharmony of the soul (a refusal to accept the 
idea of forgiveness, for instance). This is purely the 
sphere of such ministers, who, by their psychological 
insight and power to give skilled advice, may call 
themselves doctors of souls. Few ordinary physicians 
and few lay psycho-analysts will tell a man that the 
cause of his trouble is sin. Fewer still will tell him 
that a cure might be reached if only certain great 
religious truths were realized, and here the equipped 
minister of religion has a vast field of efficiency and 
power. Such ministers will have to be pioneers, and 
will incur much misunderstanding, but unless they 
tackle this work many sufferers will go unhealed. 
Where is the busy doctor, expensive specialists excepted, 
who has the time, patience, spiritual insight and 
experience, psychological knowledge and skill — partic- 
ularly in regard to hypnosis, where the average medical 
student reads only one section of one text-book^ — to 
bring relief to the sick and obsessed of soul ? 


Ernest Jones fcaa reason for his indignant if exaggerated ontcr^^ 
that * most physicians arc not given five minutes training in psychology 
in the five years of their student life * {Faptrs m Psych-Amlj^sis p. 302). 
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Sometimes a sexual temptation will assume such 
tremendous proportions that the suflerer is not so 
much to be blamed as pitied. In a spiritual sense he 
is ilL Both men and women have confided to me 
that no sooner have they stretched themselves on their 
bed than there has come to them an overwhelming 
desire to commit self-abuse. The treatment advocated 
on p. 175 ff may be inadequate because the matter 
may have become almost obsessional. In these cases 
I have succeeded by making hypnotic suggestions 
directed to the reduction of morbid functional activity 
and to increased power of self-control, and above all 
the suggestion that thoughts of the purity of Christ will 
always rush to the mind at the onset of temptation 
and oust ail others. Lloyd-Tuckey thinks that hypnotic 
suggestion acts ‘ by checking functional irritability 
and by developing and bringing into play the inhibitory 
action of the higher brain centres which have cither 
not developed or have undergone impairment.* ‘ He 
gives a most impressive example of his own. A school- 
master, forty years of age, a man of education and 
ability, ‘ had filled good positions in several colonies. 
His downfall was always due to his indecently assaulting 
young girls. He showed his faith in hypnotism and 
his wish to be cured by working Ms passage to London 
in 1903 in order to see me. He proved a somnambulist 
at once, and he responded to suggestions most com- 
pletely. That evening he went out for a walk, and 

^HypmUsm and Suggestimiy p. 313. 
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in a dark passage ran against a Bttle girL For a 
moment the old temptation assailed Mm, but it was 
immediately replaced by a strong inhibitory impulse 
wMch drove Mm rapidly from the spot. That was 
the last time he felt any morbid desire. He wrote 
two years later, saying he was filling a good position, 
and had become very fond of little girk in a proper 
way.* Lloyd-Tuckey gives several such eases. 
Kraft-Ebiog gives others.^ I could give several — one 
from a very long distance in which an obsession wMch 
had cursed its victim for fifteen years %¥as removed in 
a few treatments by hypnosis^ — -and the minister of the 
future will be the proper person to deal with this class 
nf ease, because he is the most ready person in whom' : 
people confide,* and because in reli,gioii arc the most 
powerful suggestions the human mind can receive, 
suggestions of the forgiveness, love, and grace of God. 

Some brief account of the various stages of hypnosis 
may be interesting, though one shades into the other 
and no strict classification can be made. Liebault 
classifies as^ follows. First a state in which the eye- 
lids become heavy- There is a sense of drowsiness, 
but there is also complete consciousness, and commonly 
in tMs state the patient refuses to believe that he is 
hypnotized at all. As this stage passes into the next, 
voluntary movements, commonly carried out by reflex 

^ E.g. Fsyckopathia Sexmlis^ p. 457, where hypnosis seems the only 
fKWiibic chance of cure, 

® It is commonplace to hear people say ^ I couidn^t powhiy have 
told any cme else.* 
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action, can be inhibited. In the second stage there 
is a certain degree of catalepsy. The patient is unable 
to open his eyes when told that he cannot do so, or is 
unable or able to raise a limb according to the 
suggestion made. It will be seen how valuable this 
knowledge is to distinguish between a paralysis psycho- 
logically caused and a paralysis caused by a lesion. 
The third is a very drowsy stage, with a subsequent 
partial forgetting of what happened during the trance. 
Fourth, a stage in which the patient ceases to be in 
relation with the outer world and only hears what is 
said by the operator. In this stage it is possible to 
suggest anaesthesia, and in my own experiments, in 
order to discover to which stage the patient has got, 
I have found that one may drive a needle into the flesh, 
even to the point of drawing blood, and no sensation 
of pain will be felt by the patient. I once suggested 
this to a missionary as a valuable art, if, as is so often 
the case in one’s jungle travels, one drops upon a 
person suffering agonies of pain the nature of whose 
case forbids the use of a drug, and for whom a long 
torturing journey in a bullock cart to hospital would, 
in the ordinary way, be the only possible means of 
help. Obviously the possibilities of hypnosis in cases 
of childbirth suggest a field which one day may be 
opened up by the obstetrician. Baudouin recounts 
a case of childbirth when the whole process not only 
was timed by hypnotic suggestion, but the mother 
was not aware of the birth of her child until after it 
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was bom. This method is certainly superior to that 
which involves the use of drugs and anaesthetics 
following which are sometimes symptoms of nausea. 
The fifth stage we might call somnambulistic, because 
during this stage, if the right suggestions arc made, 
the patient will walk about the room. Moreover, in 
this stage illusions can be suggested. One writer tells 
of a lady brought into this stage of hypnosis who was 
told that her favourite cat had had its tail chopped 
off. Even when she recovered from the trance she 
was found fondling the animal, and bemoaning that 
it had been so cruelly treated, when all the time the 
tail was there as usual. One of the most interesting 
experiments in my own work concerning this stage 
was to ask the patient to write her name on a sheet of 
paper. Her name contained two E’s. It was then 
suggested to her that there is no such letter as ^ E ’ in 
the English language. She was then asked to write 
her name again, and she wrote it without the ‘ E’s.* 
The sixth stage is a stage of complete amnesia, in which 
the patient can be given suggestions which will be 
worked out definitely after he has awakened from the 
hypnotic sleep. For instance, I have suggested to the 
same patient tliat on awaking she would remove a 
slave-bangle from one arm to the other, and on awaking 
she immediately carried out this act, and when asked 
why, said tliat it was getting tight on her arm. She 
was entirely unconscious of any mental influence. 

The most interesting experiment carried out on this 





particular patient (who, by the way, is very interested 
in the subject and willing to be experimented upon) 
was one witnessed by a fellow minister in order that 
any thought that one was exaggerating might be 
removed. Under deep hypnosis the suggestion was 
made that her arm was to be burnt with a red-hot 
poker. At once she manifested all the muscular uiove- 
ments which one would make if one were consciously 
threatened in this way. I then touched her arm with 
the blunt end of my fountain pen. As soon as the 
pen touched her arm she shrank back with a little cry. 
The arm was carefully bandaged and the bandage 
was sealed, and the patient was told not to touch it. 
After twenty-four hours the bandage was removed, 
and the arm showed a sear just as though it had really 
been touched with a hot iron. The minister who was 
present at the experiment was also present when the 
arm was unbandaged and examined. It should be 
added that on bandaging the arm the suggestion was 
made that the patient would not experience any pain, 
and this suggestion was happily realized though the 
patient said that during the night she could just feel 
a slight throbbing sensation. This is very impressive 
evidence of tlie fact that an idea once received into 
the mind will actualize, and in hypnosis, the power 
to reject an idea being for the time inhibited, 
a suggestion given tends to have a greater poignancy 
than when given during consciousness. We see at 
once the value of this in trying to cure a trouble the 
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origin of wHch is in the mind, even if the results are 
.physical. ... At the same time, in many cases an effect 
secured under hypnosis, especially if the trouble be a 
physical one, tends to last for only a short time, and 
in every case of psychotherapy care ought to be taken 
by the psychologist that he is not treating a symptom 
by suggestion, but that he is digging down to the root 
idea which caused the disability. 

An interesting example of the brief nature of the 
improvement secured in a physiogenic trouble, and 
an example of the way in which a hypnotized person 
can be made to dream about anything suggested by 
the operator, is provided by one of niy cases whom 
I will call Muriel H,, aged twenty. She was brought 
to me by her former headmistress, and it was not 
certain whether her trouble was psychogenic or a 
normal case of disseminated schierosis. Unfortunately 
it turns out to be the latter, and, although one can 
do much for the patient’s mental attitude, one 
can do little to cure the disease which a competent 
doctor is treadng along his own lines with some 
success. 

Before this conclusion was reached the patient was 
lying hypnotized on a couch, her headmistress sitting 
at the patient’s feet. I told the patient to dream that 
Jesus was standing by her side with a radiant smile 
on His face, that she looked up into His eyes and smiled, 
that He then bent down and touched both her legs. 
On saying this I laid my hand lightly on her thighs 

Kfl 
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at the place she had indicated as being where she felt 
the disability most acutely* On being awakened^ she 
sat up with her face transfigured. ‘ I have seen Jesus/ 
ihc said excitedly. ' He touched my legs, and I am 
sure I am going to be well.’ With this she got off the 
couch, and, though she had come into my room that 
evening leaning on a stick on one side and on tlie arm 
of the headmistress on the other, she walked across 
my room without any help at all. Unfortunately even 
at the time of writing she is not healed, but she has 
never gone back to where she was before this dream 
was suggested, and I am hopeful that, by keeping up 
her expectation of recovery, her confidence, optimism, 
and high spirits, I can at any rate co-operate with the 
medical practitioner, so that his medical treatment 
may result in a more speedy recovery than would 
otlierwise have been possible. 

Some readers may feel that the patient was deluded 
about the presence of Christ. It is not easy to decide 
what actually happened. I should answer the objection 
by pointing out tliat it is no more a delusion than any 
ordinary dream, that it was justified by its results, and 
that it is not impossible that one was allowed by the 
suggestion under hypnosis to open a door in the mind 
of the patient through which the Divine Friend, who 
is ever near us all, could pass into the inner sanctuary 
of the patient’s life and there manifest His healing and 
radiant presence. 

A great deal has been written about the dangers of 
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hypnosis. By what has bccB written above these 
dangers will be apparentj yet, given that the psycho- 
logist, is thoroughly well up in his knowledge .of,.,, the 
subject, and given that he is a person of character, 
these dangers arc very greatly exaggerated. By some 
it is alleged that no person should be hypnotized, 
because no person should ever give up his will to 
another. This is a strange argument, for every time 
a person steps into a motor-car driven by another he 
gives up his will to the driver, and if one breaks one’s 
leg and a physician insists on strapping it to a piece 
of wood until natural forces shall make the wood 
unnecessary, we do not cry out that our will has been 
given up. Yet in hypnosis an injured mind is only 
fixed in a certain way for a certain time while healing 
ideas and therapeutic forces work unhindered, making 
subsequent fixing of the mind unnecessary. It may 
be added that death under hypnosis is unknown. One 
precaution may be mentioned. Hypnosis sometimes 
seems to alter the speed of the heart. It is wdse before 
hypnotizing to make sure that the heart is beating 
steadily and regularly, and to have the word of a 
doctor that there is no heart disease. During hypnosis 
this point may be watched, and the patient awakened 
in two seconds if necessary. Obviously, apart from 
the hypnosis itself, emotions may be aroused which 
may affect an abnormal heart. Under hypnosis also 
the temperature may fall, but suggestion can remedy 
this,,,. without the patient being awakened. It is not 
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always so easy to alter by suggestion the action of the 
heart- 

Those who feel a certain natural hesitation in the 
matter of hypnotism, owing to its quaint history and 
the way it has been utilized by quacks, may comfort 
themselves with two established facts. One is that no 
person can ever be hypnotized against his will, and 
secondly that no person when hypnotized can be made 
to do anything against his deep principles. It is an 
astonishing fact, in regard to the second point, that if 
a person be hypnotized and a toy revolver or dagger 
is put into tlie hand and the suggestion made that 
another should be murdered, the subject will often go 
through the act of murdering completely, but if a real 
weapon be substituted, the subject will, more often 
than not, put it down and refuse to do anytliing with it. 

An incident which lights up this second point also, 
while unpleasant, is deeply indicative. At the 
Salpetriere in Paris a number of persons of importance, 
magistrates and professors, had assembled to watch 
a display of hypnotism. A very suggestible subject, 
called Witt, had been hypnotized, and was still in a 
deep trance when the notables left the hall. A few 
students played an unworthy trick. They told Witt 
that she was alone at home, and that she was to strip 
and take a bath. Witt, who had carried out all the 
earlier suggestions, awakened at once in hysterics. 
Maudsley, in his book The Pathology of the Mind, thus 
comments, ‘ It is interesting to note that the hypnotized 
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subject will not commonly do an indecent or criininal 
act ; the command to do it is too great a shock to the 
sensibilities of his brain, and accordingly arouses its 
suspended functions.’ 

The greatest danger in regard to h3rpnosis, in my 
opinion, is that it should be used by the wrong person. 
In the wrong hands the results might be terrible. The 
second greatest danger is that it should be used to take 
the place of thorough and painstaking analysis. Of 
course, if only suggestive treatment is necessary no 
harm will be done, but if hypnotic treatment be applied 
when a repressed complex is functioning, then great 
harm may be done because the symptom of the disharmony 
is being treated and not the disharmony itself, and, 
though the symptom may be cured, all that has been 
done is to destroy the outward manifestation of the 
buried complex, which will manifest itself again in a 
short time either in the same way or in some fresh 
direction. This is the reason why so many cases 
* cured ’ by hypnosis tend to relapse or to recur. The 
actual morbid roots of the trouble have never been 
eradicated. All that has been done is to cut off the 
ends of the growths proceeding from them. For this 
reason many eminent psychologists do not use 
hypnotism, and prefer the longer methods of free 
association, word-association, and dream analysis. 

At the same time, let it be added that the recurrence 
of a symptom may not mean failure to unveil the hidden 
complex. It may mean that another repressed complex 
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is using the same symptom for its distorted expression* 
As Dr. Ernest Jones says, * * when once a symptom has 
been created as the mode of outlet for a repressed wish, 
there is a great tendency for other, but allied wishes to 
realize themselves -.in the same symptom. It is just 
like the rain-streams on a hillside, which tend to make 
use of old channels, if only these are near enough, 
rather than to cut independent ones.^ And in such 
a case, of course, the symptom will not finally disappear 
until all the repressed matter expressing itself in the 
symptom is brought to consciousness. 

In conclusion, though hypnosis is not to be regarded 
as a method to be used where other methods would 
suffice, yet with proper safeguards, and in skilled hands, ^ 
it will yet come into its own as a useful method of 
making an examination of the unconscious mind in 
the search for those hidden and repressed complexes 
which do so much to disturb the harmony of so many 
lives, and as a means of getting into the mind those 
suggestions of confidence, strength, well-being, and 
courage which in many cases can alone bring about 
the health of the soul. 

^Papm on ^^syrM-Andysu^ p. 


DONT BE TIRED TO-MORROW* 


It might seem as though tiredness were a physical 
thing with which religion had no concern. One 
answer to this would be that a full religion includes 
in the circle of its scope the physical as well as the 
psychical and spiritual. Jesus’s own acts of healing 
arc part of the evidence of this fact, and a complete 
religion should teach that God’s ideal will for man is 
perfect health of body, mind, and spirit. 

But one does not need this argument here, for what 
we call tiredness often has a psychical origin, and what 
I am setting out to do in this chapter is to show what 
I think will be of value in this age of nervous break- 
downs, neurasthenias, and tirednesses, when you can 
hardly look round upon any city crowd without being 
struck by the weariness in people’s faces — first that a 
great deal of tiredness has its origin in the mind, second 
that, therefore, it is the mind which must be tuned up, 
and third that a certain aspect of religion is the ideal 
tonic for the mind, 

** Don’t be tired to-morrow* is the free translation of an African 
proverb for which I am indebted to Dr. J. H. Ritson, secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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iFirst of all, then, to show that a good deal of tiredness 
begins in the mind, Mosso’s experiment shows that 
in an ordinary action such as the moving of an arm, one 
can, by stimulating the nerve with an electric current, 
produce contractions of the muscle which go on for 
a certain time and then cease, owing to fatigue ; but 
if the muscle alone is then stimulated it continues to 
conttact. That is to say, it is not the muscle that has 
been fatigued. We do not need this experiment save 
as a scientific baclsground, because we can observe 
the same thing in ordinary life, Som,c of us have vivid 
memories of long and wearisome route marches during 
our army experience. We can remember reaching 
the stage when, through sheer weariness, men no 
longer sang, when they trailed their rifles, and some 
began to fall out. Then, perhaps, on the horizon 
would appear the little white triangles which meant 
that we were in sight of the tents which formed the 
best substitute we had for home. At any rate, it was 
the end of the journey. At once the men picked up 
their rifles, burst into song, and marched with heads 
up and shoulders back. What had happened ? It was 
the mind that had been tired, not the body. And when the 
mind was exhilarated, fatigue of body was almost 
negligible. One of the facts of life which it is interest- 
ing to know is this, that the mind is always exhausted 
before the body. It is not difficult to understand why 
this is so. It seems to be the purpose of God that the 
earlier fatigue of the mind shall warn the body that 
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it is approaching the zone of danger^ and thus save it 
from exhaustion. At any rate, in the long story of 
evolution the mind evolved after the body* For 
example, muscular development and strength arc 
derived from far earlier phases of our progress from 
the animals than is the activity of the higher centres 
of the brain. It may be remembered that the embry- 
ologist tells us that the heart begins to beat when it is 
microscopically small, and long before the neiwous 
system is functioning. Thus the mind is not so 
completely adapted to its environment as is the body, 
and often reels away from the demands that arc made 
upon it. It is not only that the mind is a more sensitive 
instrument, but also that it has not had so much 
opportunity of adapting itself to the shocks of life. Wc 
may say in popular language that when a person faints 
it is not necessarily because there is anything the matter 
with his body, but because his mind turns away in 
horror from a certain situation and provides him a 
way of escaping from that situation if only for a few 
moments In a not dissimilar way the element of 
tiredness is largely mental. There is nothing seriously 
wrong with the physical organism, but the mind is 
depressed for reasons which wc shall see, and there- 
fore induces in the body an illusion of fatigue. Very 
few people ever get an>»wherc near the point of actual 
physical fatigue unless there is organic disease sapping 
the energies, or unless they are athletes, or arc doing 
very exceptionally fatiguing physical work. In a 
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kcntencc, it is their minds that are tired, and we may 

I ^say popularly that the mind, being on the throne of 
the body, persuades the body that it is tired, the body 
accepts the authority of the mind, and symptoms of 
fatigue ensue. 

A few simple illustrations of this may persuade the 
reader to accept this truth and not turn away from 
this chapter with his ton^gue in his check. However 
tired you might feel after a long day’s work, if some- 
body told you that by walking fifteen miles you could 
gain ten thousand pounds you would find that you 
could accomplish the journey — if you believed it— 
and the body would not let you down. Better still, 
think of a mother utterly tired out with housework, 
who protests at night that she can hardly put one 
foot before the other. Her child falls ill, and with 
tireless energy she nurses it day and night. Her mind 
is stimulated by love for her child, and her body carries 
on, showing conclusively that it was her mind and 
not her body that was really tired. I once stayed 
with a friend for the week-end, and on the Saturday 
afternoon his wife asked him to cut the grass in the 
front garden. The lawn was about the size of a pocket 
handkerchief He grumbled a great deal and com- 
plained of fatigue, but at last took the shears and 
began. He had many rests, and came in exhausted 
and lay on the couch until tea-time. After tea a friend 
came and asked him to play tennis. He played hard 
tennis from six to nine-thirty, and then came- home 
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and said, * Ifs nice to get a bit of exercise ! * In the 
latter case Ms mind was interested, and therefore the 
body wasif t tired. In the former case the mind was 
nnstimiilatcd, therefore the body complained of 
fatigue. I remember once being in a home when 
a mother asked her son if he would take his granny 
for a stroll on a summer evening. He com plained 
that one got ^'cry tired at the office. But when his 
girl came later iri the evening they walked five miles, 
part of it in the dark, and returned without sign of 
fatigue- In the first case the mind was unstimuiated 
and therefore the body was tired, but in the second 
case the mind was interested and the body knew no 
fatigue. Dr. Hadfield relates how he witnessed an 
explosion at midnight at a great munition factory,' 
and afterwards heard that a neurasthenic woman, 
after her day^s work, had risen from bed, and, in 
anxiety for the safety of her husband and son, had 
run practically the whole distance of seven miles to 
the scene of the explosion in an incredibly short time. 

Of course two questions will have risen to the mind 
of the reader already. One is that surely there must 
be a point at which physical fatigue does set in, I was 
once asked the question whether, when a man had 
completed fifteen mhes and got his ten thousand 
pounds, he could do another fifteen miles for another 
ten thousand pounds, and when tMs arrangement 
might be expected to break down. One answer might 
be that when he had walked tHrty miles and made 
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twenty thousand pounds the prospect of another ten 
thousand would be an insufficient stimulus to the 
mind to keep off the fatigue a further fifteen miles 
would bring I But, joking apart, a truer answer is 
this. Muscular activity produces lactic acid and 
other toxic substances such as carbon di-oxide and 
certain nitrogenous compounds at the nerve ending. 
This lactic acid is a poison, and if a sufficient quantity 
of it is manufactured, a fatigue will ensue and sleep 
will supervene in order that these poisons may be 
neutralized. Therefore, the argument cannot be 
carried to extremity. Our point, which remains 
true, is that very few people indeed ever get anywhere 
near the point where excess of lactic acid produces 
actual physical exhaustion. 

The second question which will rise to the mind is 
whether there will not be a reaction after mentally 
stimulated activity. Will not the mother ‘ go flop * 
when the child recovers ? It ought to be said clearly 
that one of the main factors which makes for what we 
call reaction is our expectation of it. If in driving 
my car I have occasion to make her go fifty miles an 
hour for a certain purpose, she does not let me down 
by developing a reaction when the demand for 
increased speed is not made. She only shows signs of 
a reaction if the supply of energy — petrol — gives out. 

My second point is that since the mental factor in 
fatigue is so important we must find a way to tone up 
the mind, and so be the master of our mind that we 
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cm reduce fatigue to a minimum. Our womenfolk 
often tell us that we overwork. This should be received 
in the spirit in which it is given, but not believed. It 
is safe to say that very few people overwork. Wc 
commonly do one or more of three things. We worry, 
or we fail to arrange our work, or we do work that is not 
an expression of our personality. Let us look briefly 
at these three points. 

One could cite hundreds of cases in which a so-called 
rest cure is no cure at all because the patient is 
worrying. The true cure for tiredness is very rarely 
inaction. For every one who is tired by having too 
much to do there are ninety-nine people who haven’t 
enough to do. Ennui is the most tiring thing in the 
world. Worry is often caused by a failure to face up to 
some demand made upon our personality. If one 
may put it thus, there is something in the conscious 
mind, or subconscious mind, which is too poignant 
to be dismissed from the mind, and yet to which wc 
have not really faced up. Sometimes, indeed, worry is 
caused by the fear of something that may happen, and 
a restless expenditure of mental energy wondering 
what we shall do when and if it does happen. Worry 
is often caused by the futile effort to cross rivers before 
we have got to them. But what is actually happening 
in the mind — in popular language — ^is not dissimilar 
from the racing of the engine of a motor-cycle. That 
is to say, tremendous energy is being expended, but 
the machinery is not being engaged. The ^mind goes 
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round and round,’ as we say, but the personality is 
not propelled an inch on the road through the difficult5f. 

The way to cope with such worry is to sit down and 
contemplate the whole situation. If necessary, write 
it out. I advocate this because I have tried it. In 
a perplexity with a number of pros and cons, it is 
almost essential to write them all out so that one can 
survey the whole problem. Then one should make 
up one’s mind as to what is the next thing to do. If 
at all practicable, do it at once. This is to let the 
clutch in, and, instead of tlic energy of the mind racing 
and expending itself without any result, the machinery 
is being engaged, the energy of the mind is being drawn 
away into definite action, and worry is killed. If it is 
impracticable to do anything at once, decide what is to 
be done. Then the mind is enabled to turn to other 
interests. When you have done all that can be done 
and viewed the whole situation and faced up to it, you 
will have killed worry. To worry is only to unfit your- 
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leave to the morrow the things one cannot do to-day, 
and giving a place of honour to recreation, sleeping, 
and eating. When one has carried out tliesc two 
directions relating to worry and order, one may leave 
results to God, Surely that is what Jesus did HiriiscE 
He didn’t worry, He faced the entire situation, 
pondered quietly as to which line of action was His 
Father’s will, did it as He did everything, with all the 
strength of His personality, and did not become frantic 
over what could not be accomplished, and He certainly 
gave a place of honour to the fellowship of the meal 
and the sacrament of sleep. We have the same number 
of hours in the day as He had* 

The third point, that of doing work v/hich expresses 
our personality, is more difficult because so many 
people arc caught already and have to earn their 
living by doing certain things. They can only escape 
now by making the job they have to do sacramental 
Let them see all service done to man as done to God, 
and let them make their motto Browming’s Unc in 
Pippa Passes i 

All service ranks the same with God* 

This I believe to be literal truth. I don’t believe it 
matters to God or the world whether a man is a butcher 
or a bishop. It matters whether he is a good butcher 
or a good bishop. One of these days men will not 
only be ordained to the ministry, but ordained to 
whatever job they decide- to tike up, for all service to 
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the coiumunity is service to God. This indeed is the 
best way we can serve God. ‘ Divine service,’ so-called, 
is only the preparation for the true divine service 
which is interpreting in term of your own job the 
Spirit of Christ. And a man’s work for God should not 
be just his church work, which is a very small per cent, 
of his time. It should be his business, which he 
should regard as his first contribution to the Kingdom 
of God. This is not, of course, to degrade the ministry 
or the work of the Church, but to elevate all other 
I work. Think how nice it would be to have an ordained 
bootmaker who never used brown paper and an 
ordained charwoman who always came at 8.30 a.m. ! 
No, it is not the job, but the spirit in which the job is 
done which determines whether work is sacred or 
secular. The following poem^ describes a person who 
is as much a minister of God as the priest who 
administers the Sacraments. 


Lord of the pots and pipkins, since I have no time to be 
A saint bv doing lovely things and vigiliing with rhee, ^ 

By watching in the twilight dawn, and storing Heaven s gat«, 
Make me a saint by getting meals, and washing up the plates . 
Although I must have Martha hai^s, I have a Maty t“nd. 

And when I black the boots, I try Thy sandals Lord, fi^d, 

I think of how they trod our earth, what time I scrub the floor. 
Accept this meditation when I haven^t time for more . 

Warm all the kitchen with Thy Love, and light it with Thy Peace ! 
Forgive the worrying and make the grumbling words to cease. 

Lord who laid breakfast on the shore, forgive the world wluoh saith, 
* Can any thing come to God out of poor Nazar etn . 


It is exceedingly important that young people who 
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have not yet definitely chosen their profession or trade 
should be encouraged to choose a job the doing of 
which does express their personality ; a job they will 
like and in wliich they can take a real interest* ' Study 
of the lives of great men suggests that those work hardest 
and go farthest whose work has for them an absorbing 
interest Where children arc taken from the work which " 
naturally interests them, not only is there grave danger 
of the psychological disorders which follow repression, 
but men of genius may be lost to the world, for whom 
a number of persevering ‘‘ machine minds ” are but a 
poor substitute.’ ^ It is a poor life which only begins 
10 live when the clock says that one may leave work, 
and far greater mental harmony wdil come by doing 
a job we love, even for small pay, than if, for a larger 
salary, we do work in which we cannot express our- 
selves. A man who perfectly expresses himself in his 
daily work requires few holidays. If a personal note 
may be excused, it is possible to have one’s diary full 
for months ahead, and to put in as much as twelve 
hours work each day, and yet not to suffer real fatigue 
and to keep a place of quiet about the soul. If the 
mind is governed in these three ways the mind will 
be at rest, and if the mind is at rest physical fatigue 
will not be that evil thing which makes us irritable, 
bad-tempered, ‘ nervy,’ hard to live with, and morose, 
but will be reduced to that healthy tiredness which 
cannot be called fatigue, and which is more pleasurable 


* Dorothy Wibon, QdU Psychology and Religious Education, p. 85. 

Ls 
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than psiinful, such as the feeling one has after playing 
eighteen holes of golf in a biting wind. 

The importance of this mental factor might be seen 
in some such comparison as one which I have borrowed, 
from an essay of Dr. Hadfield in 7 he Spirit. Let us 
imagine a physically frail Prime Minister who i* a 
master of his mind. In the course of a day he guides 
the councils of State, may direct a war, may settle 
industrial disputes, advise on diplomatic relations with 
other nations, receive deputations on this matter and 
on that, all in addition to the ordinary cares of his 
private affairs. Compare that output of energy with 
that of a physically stalwart barber whose anxieties 
arc confined to his little shop, who guides two assistants, 
settles a dispute with one of them, receives a deputation 
from the lather boy who asks for more wages, conducts 
diplomatic relations with the woman who keeps the 
shop next door and who has hung out her washing 
on his pole, and the height of whose diplomacy is to 
sell you a mixture which he alleges will cover your 
bald head with a beautiful growth of fluffy hair. I do 
not think it is an impossible comparison, yet at the 
end of the day the barber conceivably, and probably, 
would be far more tired than the Prime Minister. 
Why ? Physically the barber is the stronger, but the 
Prime Minister is the master of his mind ; therefore he. 
doesn’t worry, he works in an orderly way, and his 
work expresses his personality. His mind is at rest, 
and fatigue and irritability are ruled out. 
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The iriext thing that must be said is this* Men think 
that they achieve their end by the use of the will, but 
the will is not a very great asset unless and until it is 
fired by feeling. It will be noticed in the illustrations 
cited above that feeling has reinforced the mind rather 
than a mere effort of will. In the case of the man 
who' walked fifteen miles it w^as the feeling of desire that 
refreshed his mind. : In the case of the mother nursing 
her child it w'as t\\t feeling of love for the child. In 
the case of the man playing tennisj and that of the man 
taking his girl for a walk, it was again feeling that 
banished tiredness. That is to say, this refreshment to 
the mind cannot be obtained by flogging the will. 
However my friend had flogged his will in order to cut 
the front lawn, he could not in this way have got rid 
of his fatigue. It is important to notice this. Very 
many people imagine that if only they had a stronger 
will they could accomplish anything. The maximum 
strength of the personality, however, is only obtained 
when the will is fired by feeling, much as the machinery 
of a motor-bike is fired by the petrol vapour, and the 
will without feeling is not a great deal more use than 
the machinery without the petrol. If I say to a man, 
* Sit down and do this difficult calculation/ and if he 
is a man who greatly dislikes mathematics, I may have 
some difficulty in persuading him to do it, however 
much he flogs his will, but if I tell him that the answer 
to the calculation is the amount of money left to Mm 
by his aunt who has just died in Australia, he works 
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witBi avidity. Those feelings of interest have been 
aroused. Some of us know the difference between 
going into a room full of people and willing that one 
shall feel perfectly at home and at ease ; willing that 
a strained attitude shall be avoided, and then being 
made to feel at home by a kindly greeting from one^s 
hostess. If one is passing down the street and sees 
a bully torturing a child, one doesn’t stand and engage 
one’s will, saying ‘ Go to, I will now deliver this child 
from the clutches of this bully.’ The will, fired by 
tlie feeling of indignation, causes one to hurl oneself at 
the bully with hardly a moment’s conscious thought. 
Feelings of anger, indignation, curiosity, compassion, 
and the like lead men to do things which they would 
never do merely by the exertion of the will. Paul 
knew this as well as any one. He says, ^ The good 
which I would I do not, but the evil which I would not 
that I do.’ » ‘ To will is present with me, but to do is 
not.’ * But he also says, ‘ The love of Christ constraineth 
us,’ ® Where will is impotent, feeling is potent. 

We have now reached this point. The origin of 
most of our tiredness is in the mind. Therefore it is 
for the mind that we must find a means of refreshment. 
The nature of this refreshment is rather in feeling than 
in will. The conclusion of the matter is this. Although 
feeling is automatically released by the instincts in 
many of the situations in which we find ourselves — 
as, for example, when a man fights for his life, loves 
* Rom, vii. 19. *Rom. vii. 18. * 2 Cor* v, 14, 
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his betrothed, rescues a child from a bully, rtius away 
from a house on fire, or back into it to save his ciiild~ 
yet there are many situations, in which the mind needs 
refreshment through feeling, when the instincts do 
BOt' release it' automatically. How can this feeling be ^ 
released ? The answer is the way of prayer. You 
would find it the greatest tonic for the mind, and thus 
for the body ; the greatest specific against neurasthenia 
and nervous breakdown, if you would resolutely keep 
even a quarter of an hour a day, during which you 
pushed back the tumultuous demands of the things 
you have to do, went into the silence where God can 
more easily be realized, and held in the mind for a 
moment the thought of the presence of Christ and the 
thought of that quality of His which you need most. 
If you know that you are going to have a day of rush 
and turmoil and irritation, and especially if, having 
begun, you find your temper going, and your irrita- 
bility increasing, deliberately go away for a quarter of 
an hour and try this way. When you are alone and 
quiet, say to yourself, The Peace of God is mine. 
The Peace of God is mine/ Not asking for it, but 
taking it. Listen to Jesus, * Whatsoever things yc 
pray and ask for, believe that ye have received them 
and ye shall have them/^ Poise and peace will 
become yours. So whatever quality you feel you 
lack, take hold of with both hands by faith and in 
quietness. In quietness and confidence shall be vow 
^Markxi.s4. 
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strength. All Christ’s qualities are cxprcwssions of His 
iovc, and you will find His love the greatest^ deepest 
feeling in the world, flooding into your mind and spiiit, 
bathing them, and refreshing them, and healing them, 
and when the mind is at ease the wearinesses of the 
flesh will fold their tents like the Arabs and as silently 
steal away. But someone will say, ' I cannot diagnose 
my own need clearly enough for that. I cannot name 
one thing I supremely need.’ My answer is, in that 
case you must just think of Jesus. 

Jr,sus, the VC17 thought of Thee 

With sweetness fills my breast. ■ ■ 

* Sweetness ’ is a feeling. A feeling which will be to the 
will what steam is to an engine. ‘ Thou will keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee,’ says 
the old saint, and to stay the mind on God means to 
have so many links with God that the mind can hardly 
touch any idea without that idea leading to thoughts 
of God and liberating kindling feelings of love, gratitude? 
and adoration. 

Let rne close the chapter %vith two illustrations. 

I was physically broken,’ says Dr. Stanley Jones 
in.-TIie Christ of the Indian Road. *Thc eight years of 
strain had brought on a nervous exhaustion and brain 
fatigue, so that there were several collapses in India 
before I left for furlough. On board ship, while 
speaking in a Sunday morning service, there was 
another collapse. I took a year’s furlough in America. 
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Oa my way back to India I was holding evangelistic 
meetings among the University students of the 
Philippine Islands at Manila. Several hundreds of 
these Roman Catholic students professed conversion. 
But in the midst of the strain of the meetings my old 
trouble came back. There were several collapses. I 
went on to India with a deepening cloud upon me. 
Here was I beginning a new term of service in this 
trying climate, and beginning it— broken, I went 
straight to the hills upon arrival, and took complete 
rest for several months. I came down to the plains to 
try it out, and found that I was just as badly off as ever. 
I went to the hills again.. When I came down the 
second time I saw tnat I could go no further, I was at 
the end of my resources ; my health was shattered. 
Here I was facing this call and task, and yet utterly 
unprepared for it in every possible way. 

^ I saw that unless I got help from somewhere I 
would have to give up my missionary career, go back 
to America, and go and work on a farm to try to regain 
my health* It was one of my darkest hours. ■ At 
that time I was in a meeting at Lucknow. While in 
prayer, not particularly thinking about myself, a 
Voice seemed to say, Are you yourself ready for this 
work to which I have called you?** 1 replied: 

Lord, I am done for, I have reached the end of my 
rope.” The Voice replied, ** If you will turn that over 
to me and not worry about it, I will 'take care of it,** 

I quickly answered, Lord, I close the bargain right 
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/ here/’ A great peace settled into my heart and per- 
r vaded me. I knew it was done ! Life — abnmdant 
I Life — ^had taken possession of me* I was so lifted up 
I that I scarcely touched the road as I quietly walked 
' home that night. Every inch was holy ground. For 
I days after that I hardly knew I had a body. I went 
\ through the days, working all day and far into the 
night, and came down to bedtime wondering why in 
the world I should ever go to bed at all, for there was 
not the slightest trace of tiredness of any kind. I 
seemed possessed by Life and Peace and Rest — by 
Christ himself. 

‘ The question came as to whether I should tell this. 
I shrank from it, but felt I should — and did. After 
that it was sink or swim before everybody. But nine 
of the most strenuous years of my life have gone by 
since then, and the old trouble has never returned, 
and I have never had such health. But it was more 
than a physical Touch. I seemed to have tapped new 
Life for body, mind, and spirit. Life was on a per- 
manently higher level. And I had done nothing but 

take Jt I ’ " 

‘ One hot night at sea,’ says the late Mr. F. A. Atkins, 

^ I was sitting out on deck, when a dear old man joined 
me, and began to talk of politics, social reform, and 
religion. After a time wc spoke of Jesus, and I 
remarked that a man had written a book to prove that 
tie was a myth — a fictitious and legendary figure. 
“ A myth ! ” exclaimed my companion. So they 
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call Him thatj do they? Well, thca, a myth saved 
me from suicide,” With a little encouragement he 
told me the story. Overwork and a riervoD,s break- 
down had led to insomnia. He consulted specialist 
after specialist, spent weary days in health resorts and f |j 

nursing-homes, and still endured awful, endless nights | 
of dreary sleeplessness. Every night,” he said, | 

I went to bed worn out, worried, and wakeful. A 1 
dozen times I would get up, turn on the light, walk | i| 

about, go back to bed — but all in vain. I had been | 1 

going on like this for nearly a year. I had tried every- i 
thing, but still I could not sleep. I was unable to 'f 

read or work, aiad life was becoming an intolerable | | 

burden. I felt sometimes that reason was tottering, | | 

and, to my horror, I had begun to think of suicide. I | 

One night, when I was desperate, I began to pray, 

I told Jesus I had heard that He helped men when they 
were at their last gasp, and I was pretty nearly finished, 

I told Him the whole story — all I had gone through, 

I told Him I could not stand it much longer, and 
I begged Him to come to my help. Then I turned • ';| 

over and slept peacefully for three hours. Since then, 

I have prayed every night, and every night I slccp-- 
good, refreshing sleep — ^for five or six hours. I just 
tcii Jesus all about my worries and turn them over to 
Him.” Did you tell your doctors ? ” I asked. 

** I told the best two of the bunch, and they both said 
there was notliing abnormal or mysterious about my 
experience. It was . what they would -expect. One 
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"■•of' thenij ' a- great nerve spedalist," declared' that 
Ms patients would pray every night when they went 
to bed he would be a poorer man, for he would hear 
very little more from the victims of insomnia.” * This 
is only one illustration where thousands would serve. 
In half an hour just recently I was able to break a 
stubborn insomnia of over three months* duration. 
The method lay in bringing, under certain quiescent 
conditions, the conflict raging in the depths of the 
mind up to the surface, and then in getting rid of the 
repressing emotion by opening the sluice gate of 
suggestion through which the love of God could sweep, 
cleansing, renewing, and refreshing in all the secret 
backwaters of the soul. 

Jesus knew tliis secret so perfectly that often He 
would spend a whole night in lonely prayer upon a 
\mountain, finding this way of recuperation of far 
^greater value even than sleep. St. Francis of Assisi 
/could spend a night in prayer continually repeating 
^ My God, my God ” and nothing more,* and then go 
I to his work refreshed. We have not trained ourselves 
’yet to draw to any great extent on this vast resource 
which is ours in prayer, but even to make a beginning 
would banish most of the unpleasant symptoms of our 
too frequent fatigue and bring to us a new health of soul. 

Let me close with the actual words of a great 
specialist, Dr. Hyslop of Bethlcm Mental Hospital, 
London ; ^ As one whose whole life has been con- 
cerned with the suSering of the human mind, I believe 
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that of all the hygienic measures to counteract depres- 
sion of spirits, and all the miserable results of a 
distracted mind, I would undoubtedly give first place 
to the simple habit of prayer.’ 

Go in peace therefore, and ‘ do not be tired to- 
morrow,’ for the resources are sufiicicnt. 


THE - GOSPEL OF THE HARNESSED INSTINGT 


It is common knowledge in these psychological days 
that the human personality contains instincts which arc 
its driving forces. The word instinct is often used very 
loosely. My own view is that we may reduce the 
instincts to three. The instinct of self, of sex, and the 
social or herd instinct. Derived from these, and 
commonly miscalled instincts, arc the instinctive 
tendencies, and linked with these tendencies, giving 
the tendency its drive or power, is a characteristic 
emotion. For example, take the instinct of self in its 
aspect of self-preservation. One of the instinctive 
tendencies derived from it is that of flight, and the 
emotion linked with it, and giving it its power, is fear. 
If we use an illustration of a river we may say that in 
the mind of every man, woman, and child there is a 
river of psychic life which breaks into three separate 
channels, which we may label self, sex, and social. 
Those again divide into lesser channels, such as flight, 
maternal care, imitativcncss, and so on, and we may 
think of emotion as the slope of ground which gives the 
river its flowing power. Such emotions as fear, love 
and hate all play their part. 
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In ancient days we can sec how necessary these 
driving forces were. Take the evolution of the animal 
The swiftness of the horse is due to the fact that the 
horse has this kind of psychological mechanism. It 
has an instinct for self-preservation, and, in far-off 
jungle days, at the first scratch of a leopard the emotion 
of fear kindled the instinctive tendency to flight, for 
the safety of the animal depended on its speed, and 
still a horse will shy at an old coat on the road, because 
the mechanism still works which tends to make it fly 
from a crouching beast of prey. 

Man from the earliest days of babyhood acts and 
reacts according to the drive of his instincts far more 
than is commonly supposed. He fondly imagines in 
maturity that he is guided by reason. As a matter of 
fact, in ninety cases out of a hundred he is guided by 
instinct, and makes up his reason afterwards. Children 
do the same. I have read of a little girl who was 
learning to ride a bicycle, and who unfortunately fell 
oflf it and hurt her knee. She at once made the remark, 
* Oh, well, anyway, it’s tea-time ! ’ which is a very 
■’unimportant incident proving a very great principle. 
She reacted instinctively against appearing clumsy and 
unable to ride well — in this case the instinct of self- 
pride was kindled by the emotion of fear of being 
ridiculed — and afterwards made Up her reason that 
anyway it was tea-time. . ' . ■ 

It is important that if wc are going to try and steer 
the lives of children for God wc ought to know as much 
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as possible about the way their minds arc made. 
Supposing one goes back to the thought of the river of 
psychic life. We can see that if at any point a river 
is dammed there will be a swamp unless the water 
can be led away into other channels. As soon as one 
gets into touch with a child one realizes that he acts 
and reacts in obedience to his instincts. I want to 
suggest that when this instinctive urge leads him to do 
things of which we disapprove, it would be far better 
to find him some other channel for that river than to 
dam it. Incalculable harm can be done to a child 
by the latter method, which is done often by ridicule, 
I A man of over forty came to sec me once, and he was 

t in pitiable distress, unable to grasp one’s hand or look 
one in the face, unable to face the demands of- his 
business, unable to go into any building where others 
were congregated, and the whole reason of his trouble 
was (as patient analysis discovered) that when he had 
been a boy his instinct for self-assertion had been 
dammed and thwarted in every possible way. He was 
the youngest boy in a big family, and came to be 
despised and looked down on, not only by his brothers 
and sisters, but by his father and mother. The attitude 
taken to him was * Ton can’t do anything. No one 
will want to employ YouHl never make much out 
j of life,’ and so on. In this way the lad shrunk into 
I himself, no outlet was shown him in which his energy 
I could assert itself, and he developed what we call an 
^ Inferiority complex:, which forty years later caused 
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the syrriptoiii,s which I have described*. The damage... 
can be repaired by dragging long forgotten incickiitej 
when inferiority w^as produced, up into the light of 
consciousness, and also by showing him methods in 
which he could express himself for the good of the 
community* Now :hc’ is a keen and enthusiastic 
officer of our Church. 

I know from experience how difficult it is lo submit 
to the expression of instinctive energy which a child 
will find, A baby banging his spoon on his plate, 
throwing his toy on the floor as fast as one can pick it 
up, pulling off, again and again, the sock which his 
mother has put on ; a small boy who, in sword and 
helmet prances about the dining-room beating a tin 
tray; the little girl who wades into the deepest 
puddles ; all of them are simply acting in response to 
their instinct of self, in its aspects of self-assertion and 
self-display. The little boy who takes your gold watch, 
opens it with a knife, and stirs up the works with a pin 
is acting in response to his instinctive tendency 'of 
curiosity. The little fellow at the Christmas party who 
cries to have a paper cap out of a cracker because the 
other boys have got one is reacting in response to the 
drive of the hcrd-instinct, fired by the emotion of fear, 
the fear of being tmlike the others. The little boy who 
stands on the head of the drawing-room sofa with a 
wooden sword in his hand, and, to the horror of his 
aunt, crics> ^ I am king of the castle, get down you 
dirty rascal/ is acting thus in response to his instinct 
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for self-assertion. Supposing in these ca;ses we act 
according to our easy desire for a quiet life, then the 
child’s assertiveness, thwarted, may become inferiority. 
The instinct to be like others, if thwarted, will make an 
oddity, and tend to lead to nervous breakdown in the 
prime of life. Curiosity thwarted may become a 
morbid perversion, and so on. But it is just that 
instinct for assertion, rightly led into other channels, 
which makes for leadership. It is just that instinct of 
curiosity, rightly led, which gives us our research 
chemists and our explorers. It is just that instinct of 
; the herd which makes for fellowship. It is a common- 
I place that the worst boys in the Sunday school often 
I turn out the best men, and the reason is that the anger 
I and passion which may, in childhood, be manifested 
I in the stamping of feet, or the flying into a paddy, can, 
if rightly led, become a passionate love of truth, or a 
i passionate hatred of some great evil. It is these ideas 
• which lie behind the right understanding of the word 
education, which means drawing out into true channels 
the powers witliin the child. For is it an accident 
that they are bom with these instincts ? None of 
them are evil things. We have sneered at selfishness, 
at imitativeness, and for many the word sex is almost 
unclean ; but it is the perversions of these instincts that 
are unpleasant, not the instincts themselves. God gave 
us them, and in themselves, like all His gifts, they arc 
wholly good and beautiful, and the true driving forces 
of the personality. 
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I know that a good deal of this will seem mere f 

theorizing to some who so nobly arc tackling the actual 
work of training children. I know that under many 
modern conditions, both in day schools and Sunday 
schools, it is almost impossible to give a child that 
individual attention which is necessary to carry out 
the ideas I have put forward. I know also that some 
will feel like an elderly man to whom I suggested some 
of these ideas in conversation, and who turned to his 
wife and said, ‘ Mary, it’s a wonder our children ever 
grew up at all.’ But just as the modern parent has 
quite a lot of knowledge which formerly was wholly 
within the province of the doctor, so in these days 
the modern parent will find it helpful to know truths 
about a child’s mind which formerly were wholly 
in the province of the psychologist. Knowledge is s 
not the enemy of piety, but her sister. We want I 
to lead and direct the activity of our children into 
those channels which make for a harmonious 
and full-orbed personality, and which make the 
child more able to serve God in bringing in His 
Kingdom. 

Nor is this gospel limited in its application to the 
child. For instance, to quote a wcU-known illustration, 
an old man is walking down a lane when he finds 
himself being chased by a buU. He leaps over a five- 
barred gate at the side of the lane with astonishing 
speed and agility, though he finds later that it is only 

with the greatest difficulty that he can get over the 

Ms 






gate at aU. Whence has come tins new acccssiun w. : 
power ? It has come not from mere will, but from ;; 
the instinct of self-preservation fired by the emotion 
of fear. Take another example. A woman finds - 

herself tired out with house-work, and can hardly j 

put one foot before another when her child falls ill, 
tirelessly she tends the child, perhaps sitting up night 
after night nursing it. Whence comes this new 
. accession of energy? It is the instinctive tendency 
! of motherhood fired by the emotion of love. . A man is 
: lying in bed on Sunday morning determined not to go 
■ to church. Somebody shouts ‘ Fire ! ’ and he is at the . 
end of the garden in five seconds. Then notice^ a 
further development. Supposing someone tells him 
that his litde daughter is still in the burning building. 

Then blinding smoke, scorching flame, and falling 
timber will not keep him back. In the first place the 
power to get up came from the instinct of self-preser- 
vation fired by the emotion of fear, but in the second 
place the power to go back into the building is derived 
from the instinctive tendency of the father fired by 
the emotion of love. * 

We may talk as much as we like about man being 
impelled by reason, and we may emphasize the power 
of will, but in the main the driving forces of our 
personaUty are those primaeval instincts fired by 

4 Tt k interesting to notice that the power released on behalf of mother 
i, to protect on'ielf. A leopard will fight tfil hhod 

LS, tr. nrotect itself, but to protect its cubs it will fight to the death. ..m 
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equally primaeval emotions. It must be obvious to 
all of us that in early times there was more scope for 
the direct play of instinct than there is to-day* For 
instancCj the acc|uisitive instinctive tendency was 
directed toward the accumulation of the raw materials 
of life : food, shelter, and weapons, which, when 
required, are now obtained with far less output of 
energy. The superfluity of this energy accounts for 
the way people fill their houses with useless things. 
The combative instinctive tendency of primitive man 
was constantly in play, for he had to fight for his very 
existence. The superfluity of this urge explains the 
appeal of Rugby football, the horseplay of boys, * and 
incidentally why some Trustees* Meetings are bear 
gardens. The sex instinct was originally required in 
great strength to reproduce large quantities of the 
species, but this has been made less necessary by 
civilization, which takes such tremendous care of the 
young and the ailing. The superfluity of this urge 
explains the appeal of the low music-hall actress, 
whose main asset is sufficient immodesty to show as 
much of her body as the law will allow. There is, 
therefore, a tremendous amount of primitive energy 
which is left over, as we might say, wWch man no 
longer needs for the ordinary purposes of life, and 
which he has on his hands. With it he may do one of 
four things. He may expend it according to its 

^ See p. « 16. seq* in my friend Dr. G. F. Morton*s fine book CMldkmd^s 
Fms* 
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primitive purpose, in which case he will often find 
himself up against the law. 'He may divert it into a 
perverted channel, which is bad for his moral, mental, 
and physical health. He may repress it, that is, try 
and bottle it all up, in which case he is on the road to a 
nervous breakdown, and should be told that the far 
end of that road, is insanity. Or he may sublimate it, 
as we say— that is, he may harness it, not to its bio- 
logical end, but to some purpose satisfactory to the 
highest ideals of the self, and of value to the community, 
a process often consciously begim and, if successful, 
unconsciously completed. This is the way of har- 
monious life. It does not destroy the instinct. This is 
impossible. It directs its energy into other than the 
biological channel. This, to change the figure, is 
what I mean by the gospel of the harnessed instinct. 
Take as an illustration of this the instinct of sex, 
which unfortunately— largely owing to the hush ! 
hush ! methods of regarding it— from becoming a 
beautiful thing has become, to many people, a 
murky thing. In this instinct, which everybody 
possesses, we have one of the greatest forces of our 
personality. Obviously the restraints of civilization 
have left us with a great deal of sex energy on our 
hands. Very few people can find an adequate 
outlet for that energy in the purpose for which it 
was called into being, namely the reproduction of 
the species. 

There still remain, then, three alternatives. The 
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first is to pervert the instinct, or direct it into a channel 
in which it will function morbidly. * The second way 
is repression, which many people follow, pretending 
that they have no such instinct. This is almost certain 
to lead to nervous breakdown, if not somctliing worse. 
The third is a sublimation, whereby the instinct finds 
an outlet, perhaps in some other creative activity. 
For if the personality can create anything, whetlicr 
it be something we make with our hands, a poem we 
write, a picture we paint, this is an outlet for the instinct 
named.. Our own language is exceedingly revealing 
in this matter. We talk of a man being wedded to his 
art, and we talk of a man’s books or paintings as his 
children, and the very words show that there is a link 
between these things and the creative instinct. On 
the other hand, many people find they can harness 
this instinct by caring for children. There are hundreds 

* I have seen cases of perversion where sexual gratification has been 
obtained by inHictmg pain on others, preferably of the opposite sex 
(sadism) ; by suffering pain inflicted by the opposite sex (masochism) 5 
by transferring the power to excite sex feeling to a part of the body or an 
object worn by the opposite sex, c.g. hand, hair, or shoe (fetichism) ; by 
pretending that a person of the same sex is of the opposite sex (homo- 
sexuality or inversion) ; and by misusing the body accordingly 
(pederasty, cf. Rom. i. 26-7) ; by lustfully gazing at the nude body of the 
opposite sex (scoptophilia) ; or by exhibiting an erotogenic part of tiie 
body (exhibitionism). Tendencies to the above perversions arc seen — 
corresponding to each perversion above — in the woman teacher de- 
lighting in caning boys, in the girl who loves having her hair pulled by 
boys, in the lover’s handkerchief treasured under the pillow, in the 
unmarried woman and young girl mutually * in love ’ with each other, 
in cases like that of * Peeping Tom of Covent^,’ in the girl who, in the 
choice of an evening frock, chaoses one which shows a maadmum of 
shoulders, bust, and arms. Such tendencies arc not perversions, but 
should be watched* 




Because of one small low-laid head all crowned 
With golden hair. 

For evermore all fair young brows to me 
A halo wear. 

I kiss them reverently. Alas 1 I know 
The pain I bear. 


Because of little pallid lips which once 
My name did call. 

No childish voice in vain appeal upon 
My ears doth fall. 

I count it all my joy their joys to share, 
And sorrows small. 
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Because of little death-cold feet, for earths 
Rough roads uomcety ■ 

Fd journey leagues to save from sin and harm 
Such little feet;, 

And count the lowliest service done for titem^ 

. So sacred sweet. ■ ■ ■ 

Pcrliaps one might reverently say that when Jesus 
called little children to Him, and could not bear that 
they should be driven from Him, wc have an example 
not only of a great teacher teaching a lesson about the 
nature of the Kingdom, but also a perfect personality 
finding an outlet for this great instinctive energy which 
is part of true human nature. A perfect harmonious 
personality must find some scope for every instinct. 
St. Paul also provides us with an interesting illustration 
of the harnessed instinct. Evidently he had a strong 
combative instinctive tendency, and at one time it 
found its expression in persecuting those who did not 
believe as he did. But it is noteworthy that when he 
was converted this energy was not bottled up in any 
way. It was simply led into a new channel, and the 
same urge which made him a persecutor made him 
the greatest missionary advocate in the early Church. 
In this connexion we may say in parenthesis that the 
fact of man possessing a strong combative instinct does 
not necessarily mean, as some have suggested, tliat 
wars will always happen. For man can divert 'the 
energy which might result in war into activity for the 
good of the community. 

If the instincts are to be harnessed in a satisfactory 
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way the harnessing mustTnlfil two conditions. It must 
be satisfactory to the individual, and, secondly, of value 
to the community. The lady who keeps a little 
Pekinese and lavishes affection upon it because she 
has no child does not find harmony for her personality, 
because neither of the conditions is fulfilled. It is not 
satisfactory to her ideal self, and it is of no value to the 
community. To adopt a child from the National 
Children’s Home would be better, because it would 
fulfil both conditions. We must sit down and ask our- 
selves quite frankly which instinct of ours constitutes 
the greatest drive in our nature. It may be self- 
assertion, or self-display, or some other tendency 
derived from the self instinct. It may be that our 
main energies derive from the sex instinct. It may 
be that they derive from the social, or herd instinct. 
We must then look for some channel into which the 
stream of energy can be turned, which shall be at once 
satisfactory to our ideal self and of value to the 
community. Only thus shall we find a completely 
harmonious life. Hundreds of evils will disappear when 
each one of us thinks enough about his own mental 
make-up to find this ideal outlet for his energies. 
Betting, for instance, is often indulged in because the 
instinct of self-assertion is repressed If a man * backs 
a winner ’ there is a psychological sense in which by 
a kind of identification he becomes a winner himself 
and lavishes upon himself self-admiration. Indeed, 
others lavish it upon him when they congratulate Wrn. 
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If, therefore, a man is in some industry in which his 
instincts are repressed and in which he cannot realize 
himself, then he will be found following some hobby, 
self-indulgence, or entertainment in which instinctive 
self-assertion finds an outlet. Betting is the laziest 
and easiest way of achieving this end. 

At the same time, it is not so easy as I have made 
it sound, to harness the instincts, and in all honesty 
I ought to say that in my experience a sublimation 
is by no means always successful. That is to say, it is 
not easy to find a channel which will take all the surplus 
energy derived from an instinct. The sublimation 
of the unmarried woman, for example, who teaches 
in the Sunday school is not so successful a method of 
dealing with sex energy as marriage would be, though 
it is the best method perhaps under the circumstances. 
It gives happiness, and certaunly saves from nervous 
breakdown. 

Nor is it satisfactory to conclude that, for instance, 
work among children will be a satisfactory sublima- 
tion for the sex energy of any unmarrying woman. 
It is essential to discover by careful psychological 
investigation which is the best sublimation for the 
individual case. This will depend partly on which 
impulse of the instinct is strong. For instance, if in 
the case mentioned above the maternal impulse is the 
way in which the sex instinct most strongly manifests 
itself, then to work amongst children may be a satis- 
factory sublimation, but if, as with some women, it is 
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self-exhibition, manifested in the tinduly short skirt, 
low dress, and the like, then work among chiidrcn 
would not be a sublimation but a disaster. She must 
find in some kind of self-display which is both satis- 
factory to her best self and beneficial to the community 
an outlet for the instinct. The profession of the actress 
or musician would be more likely to solve the problem. 
So if in a man tlic sex instinct has shown itself in sex 
curiosity, then a sublimation will be more satisfactorily 
made if he becomes a qualified gynaecologist than if 
he becomes a schoolmaster. 

Another point must be watched. People imagine 
that they can find an outlet for some instinctive energy 
when, it may be, that energy is repressed and is not 
therefore available. To quote Dr. Hadficld again, 
® We cannot sublimate unless we have material to 
sublimate. It is wortliless to try to sublimate the 
: sexual' instinct by creative work , whilst the sexual 
instinct is repressed in some complex or regarded' with 
distrust and suspicion. The emotion must first bC' 

. released before it can be employed. The woman of 
thirty-five who has never had a sexual feeling in her 
life** cannot easily find happiness in the supposed 
sublimation of instincts which are unexpressed. Her 
work becomes wearisome for lack of emotional energy. 
The instinct must be liberated ; she must recognize 
and accept these fechngs, and then, perhaps for the 
first time in her life, she becomes happy and ^ works 
well. There is no more common mistake amongst 
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moral people of our day than the attempt to sublimate 
without the material of sublimation^ and they pay for 
their mistake by constant breakdown/* 

The last suggestion I want to make — and one that 
has been endorsed by some of the greatest psychologists 
— is that there is an outlet in which we ought all to be 
able to find self-realization. I mean that tremendous 
idea which Jesus called the Kingdom of God. The 
disciples found realization for their work was creative. 
Men were born again. Thus the sex instinct found 
expression. It was a realization of the wish for power 
over others » and therefore the self-instinct found 
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the fact that our work does not really express our 
personality. It does not want to be lessened ; it wants 
to be directed. We need a great purpose which will 
run through all the events of life as a thread runs 
through the beads of a necklace, giwng even small 
events place and meaning and value. We are not 
to suppress our instincts, but harness them. We can 
divert the rushing Niagara which, unmastered, would 
hurl us to destruction, and force it to serve our highest 
interests, so consecrating it that it may mean for us 
spiritual ability, achievement and power. Then 
when this part of its work is done, the river of life shall 
pass peacefully through the green meadows of the 
evening-land till it flows out at last in perfect peace 
to the ocean of Eternal Love and Eternal Purpose. 


THE CURSE AND CURE OF : : 
IMPURE THOUGHTS 

No apology ought to be needed for grappling with 
a subject such as this. Here is a temptation which is 
the chief moral problem of thousands of young people. 
If through prudery or mistaken reticence one is going 
to be silent on such a topic, or if one is going to be 
content merely to say to people, * Read the Bible and 
say your prayers/ one is going to fail young people 
where they need one most. It is cowardly and dis- 
honourable to fear to act surgically where surgery is 
demanded, and this is just as true for the teacher of 
religion as it would be for a surgeon who, knowing 
that his patient was suffering from a suppurating 
appendix, said to him, ^ Go and sit by the sea waves 
for a month and you will be better/ 

It is always well to be quite honest with ourselves and 
look facts straight in the face. This action alone will 
rob them of much of their power to harm us. The 
origin of impure thought is found in the sex instinct. 
This, the strongest of all our instincts — ^madc so in 
order that the carrying on of the race might be safe- 
guarded — ^is really a beautiful thing. Through it wc 
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share the creative activity of God Himself and become 
His partners, but unfortunately, by reason of the 
artificial nature of civilization in which we do not 
need so strong an urge, there are vast quantities of sex 
energies left over. For most normal men and women 
this residue of sex energy is a problem to be dealt with 
by the personality, and, if its force does not find an 
outlet in the normal way, the energy must be 
sublimated into some other activity satisfactory to the 
self and to the community. This is the first fact to 
face, that the origin of impure thought is the 
misdirected energy of a very beautiful instinct. 

The second fact to face quite frankly is that sex 
hunger or feeling is not in itself wrong. Many young 
people torture themselves because at certain times 
feelings of which they feel ashamed sweep over them. 
It cannot be too definitely said that it is not more 
sinful to have these feelings and acknowledge them 
than it is to be hungry for food. Sex hunger is not 
more wicked than hunger for food, unless you become 
morbid about it, and by gloating over it, and by 
turning it towards a perverted goal, you make it into 
sin. It is interesting to notice that when Jesus said, 
^ Every one that looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her already in his 
heart * (Matt. v. 28), He used the Greek word 
* gunaika^ which often means * married woman,' and 
many scholars think that by His words He was 
guarding the monogamous principle. Secondly, the 
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real meaning of the phrase is, ‘Whoso lookcth upon 
a woman with the intention to lust * — ^which is a very 
different thing from the mere stirring of physical feeling. 
This, then, is the second fact to be faced. Sex feeling 
by itself is not sin. 

The third fact to be faced is that no man or woman 
should imagine, if the main battle of his or her life is 
one against impure thoughts, that he or she is alone in 
this matter. It is the battle of thousands. Many 
people torture themselves with the thought that they 
must be very wicked or else such thoughts would never 
come to them. Personally I should consider them 
far more abnormal if they alleged that such thoughts 
never did come to them. The stronger the personality 
the stronger the instincts, and nearly every strong 
personality has to face the problem of sublimating sex 
energy, which derives from the most powerful instinct 
we possess. 

Having looked the facts in the face, let us very 
candidly diagnose what happens. When the mind 
is quiescent, possibly when one day-dreams in a chair, 
or lies in bed before sleeping or after waking, there 
is suddenly thrown on the screen of the mind some 
erotic or sensual picture culled from a conversation, 
a scene in a book, or on the stage, a happening in 
a newspaper, a doubtful yam somebody has told you, 
or a picture seen in a shop window. What happens 
then, unless we have become masters of our mind m 
the way I shsdl describe, is that we gloat lustfully ove* 
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this mental situation, and in imagination side with 
evil and even imagine ourselves carrying out some 
lustful act. The day-dream comes to an end, but real 
harm has been done. Not by sex feeling, but by our 
perverted use of it, in making from it the sex phantasy. 
In the first place, such phantasies lead to that particular 
secret mistake which is called self-abuse or masturba- 
tion, and which is the curse of thousands of our fellows, 
both men and women. But even if this be avoided, 
that type of phantasy has left us weakened in some 
future battle, especially if in real life we ever find 
ourselves in similar circumstances to those portrayed 
in the day-dream. For we shall tend to act in real 
life as we acted in the day-dream. As Emerson says, 
‘ The thought is the ancestor of the deed.’ We may 
also remember that we become like the thoughts we 
think. ‘ As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.’ And 
such phantasies oft repeated will make us sensualists. 
Further than this, we have made it very easy, by 
gloating over this mental picture, for other mental 
pictures to come on to the screen. We think we 
have escaped without evil consequences, but, as William 
James, the great psychologist, says, ‘ Down among 
the nerve cells and fibres the molecules are counting 
it, registering it, storing it up to be used against us 
when the next temptation comes.’ A very great 
philanthropist some time ago fell a victim to a certain 
sex temptation, and, to the utter amazement of all 
his friends, was obliged to flee the country. Every one 
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was astonished that such a temptation had any power 
with such a man, but when a friend went through his 
desk he found in a cupboard underneath it a number 
of lewd French magazines. This was the explanation 
of the fall. The resistance of the will had been broken 
down by gloating over phantasies in the mind. Sooner 
or later the secret thought, like a hidden growth, 
bursts through the soil and blossoms and bears fruit 
in a deed. By that fruit we arc known. The situation 
must be dealt with at the beginning when the thought 
is welcomed into the mind for the first time, when 
the seed is first sown, before it blossoms into evil 
purpose or fructifies into evil deed. Many a man after 
he has fallen will wonder how he, of aU people, could 
do such a thing. He will sit in his minister’s study and 
call himself hard names, and say, ‘ I can’t understand 
how I ever came to do such a thing.’ But the minister 
who is a true doctor of souls can understand. It is 
because he has not guarded the kingdom of his mind. 
Morale was undermined before the battle began. 
Treacherous ideas within the kingdom of the mind 
sided with the enemy and made for disaster from the 
onset of the battle. A mind divided against itself 
cannot stand. As the Latin tag says, ‘ Cogitatio, 
imagination delectaiio, assentio' The thought ; the 
imagination acting upon the thought ; the resultant 
attractive phantasy ; then the fall. This is the whole 
history of sin. 

What is the cure for impure thoughts ? 

Ns 
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1. As soon as the thought presents itself to the mindi 
change yonr occupation immediately. It is no good 
staying where you are trying to think of something else 
or trying to fight it with your will. If you arc in bed 
at night, get up and do something, spartan . though 
this may seem. Gut your finger-nails, brush your 
hair, write a letter, or read a book that really holds 
your attention. If you are in bed in the morning when 
the temptation assails you, get up and have a cold 
bath. It would be sufficient to break the curse of evil 
thoughts for thousands of men and women if they 
would carry out one maxim of five words, * Get up 
when you wake/ If you arc inactive in a chair when 
the thoughts come, get up and go for a walk. Do 
anything, so long as you change your occupation. 
This will draw the energy of the mind away from 
its tendency to make phantasies and to make you 
dwell on them. 

2. Change the unclean mental picture by substi- 
tuting for it at once a religious picture. A very great 
saint once told me that as soon as an unclean picture 
wdiS thrown on to the screen of the mind he thought 
of the wound in Christ’s side as He hung on the cross, 
and that so often had he substituted the holy picture for 
the lewd one, that now, almost as if God were sending 
him warning of the approach of evil ideas, he found 
the sacred picture coming first before the onset of 
evil, and he was thus prepared for it when it came. 
With all due respect, even this, I believe, can be 
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improved on by thinking of some picture of the face 
of Jesus, say as He blesses little children. I think this 
would be more of a help to men than the other method. 

3. Break out at once into ejaculatory prayer. In 
other words, pray aloud, even if you only say, ‘O 
Christ, help me,’ and keep your eyes open. You 
will feel at such a moment leagues removed from 
prayer. You will not desire to pray. To pray will 
be the last thing you want to do, but when we cannot 
give God our hearts we can at least give Him our 
will, and by praying aloud, by the use of our will, we 
can bring about a change of heart, until there shall 
come to us, even at such a moment, the sense of that 
presence in which no evil thing can live. He for our 
sakes was made flesh, He knew and knows the hot 
temptations of youth, and He will understand us. 

4. Undertake a rigid discipline of the mind. For 
instance : (a) It is possible, by practice, though it may 
take months, so to order your last thoughts on going 
to sleep that you can determine your waking thoughts 
the next morning. Our fathers and mothers who 
taught us to pray when we went to bed were wiser 
psychologists than they realized. For if you give 
your mind a thought about Jesus last thing at night, 
that thought will go on working through the mind 
during the night, and will tend to be the first thought 
the following morning, 

{b) Let us always avoid things that we know will 
lead to impure thoughts. Don’t be led away by the 
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rabbish some people talk about art, and literaturcj 
and realism. Many will tell yon that yon ought to 
know life and face facts. Remember that a verminous 
rat in a filthy sewer is a fact, but that is not a cogent 
reason for making it an item of a menu. To face facts 
is one thing. Morbidly to delight in mentally devour- 
ing facts is another thing. This kind of fallacy has 
made some novels best sellers and at the same time 
taken very heavy toll of mental and even physical 
purity. There is the bad film, the low revue, the 
doubtful picture, the immodest dress, the risque 
dance, and the shop-window of certain medical rubber 
companies. All these things are deliberate appeals 
to the tiger within. They bring him rushing up with 
a roar against the bars of his cage, the bars of self- 
control, convention, law, and fear of consequences, 
and in hundreds of cases the bars give way and some 
kind of disaster follows, ‘ Hold off from sensuality,* 
says Cicero, ^for if you have given yourself up to it 
you will find yourself unable to think of anything else/ 
Don’t let your mind nose about amongst offal. As 
Tennyson says. 

Think well I Do well will follow thought* 

And in the fatal sequence of this world 
An evil thought may soil thy children’s blood j 
But curb the beast would cast thee in the mire, 

And leave the hot swamp of voluptuousness, 

A cloud between the Nameless and thyself. 

If there are certain pictures, or statues, or novels, or 
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plays which lead to sex cxcitementj cut them out 
absolutely* 

(c) Let us remember the value of games, hobbies, 
and outdoor sports. Football, cricket, texinis, hockey, 
wireless have saved the spiritual lives of countless boys 
and girls. Jeremy Taylor has a wise word for us 
here. In Holj Living (Chap. IL, Sec, 2), he puts 
^ bodily labour ’ first among his * remedies against 
unchastity,’ but adds, ‘if thou beest assaulted with 
an unclean spirit, trust not thyself alone ; but run 
forth into company whose modesty may suppress, or 
whose society^ may divert thy thoughts : for this vice 
is like camphire and evaporates in the open air, being 
impatient of light and of witnesses.’ 

{d) Let us fill our mind at every opportunity with 
big, pure, splendid, clean thoughts. The fuller the 
mind is of clean interests the less opportunity thereis for 
any thought that is unclean. If there is such a thing as 
the expulsive power of a new affection, there is certainly 
such a thing as the expulsive power of new thoughts. 
A man once went to visit a friend of his in a certain 
college, and found that in his room the man had pinned 
up on the wall all kinds of lewd pictures cut out of 
cheap magazines. He did something very much better 
than remonstrating with him — ^he sent him a most 
beautiful picture of Christ, and the man was faced 
with a dilemma. Either he must refuse to hang the 
picture of Jesus, or he must take the others down* 
He took the others down. And when the picture of 
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Jesus hangs in the mihd our less pure thought pictures 
will come down by themselves. If the above method 
fails the first time, try it again and again, refusing to 
be dismayed by failure. If it fails to the point of 
despair, confide your trouble to your minister or some 
adequate friend. 

In his letter to the Philippians, Paul has a beautiful 
sentence which literally runs, ‘ The peace of God 
which passeth all understanding stand sentry over 
your hearts and thoughts in Christ Jesus.’ It is not 
difficult to know why that word should occur to him, 
since, when he dictated the letter, one wrist was chained 
to a sentry and another sentry tramped up and down 
outside his door. The peace of God standing sentry 
over the mind. We cannot help what thoughts come to 
the threshold of the mind. They can get as far as the 
sentry. But we can help the kind of welcome they 
get after that. Don’t let any thought into the mind 
which has to elude the sentry (the peace of God), 
drug him, drive him away, or murder him. No 
thought must come in which cannot honourably 
pass him. 

Prayed Augustine many years ago, ‘Make me 
beautiful within,’ and indeed that is the only kind of 
beauty that is worthy the name. And it is made by 
the thoughts we think. And there is only one Kingdom 
worthy the name, and that is the Kdngdom of Heaven, 
and it is the kingdom of men’s minds, for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you. And there is only One 
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worthy to be the King of that Kingdom, and He is 
Jesus, the fairest among ten thousand, the altogether 
•lovely. ■ : ■ ' 

Let the peace of God stand sentry over your mind, 
and whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, keep on 
ihinking on these tilings. 


X 

FEAR AND FUNK 

Fear Is one of the instinctive emotions of man. It 
always has been inherent in his personality, and on 
this side of death, at any rate, will always be a charac- 
teristic reaction of it. For fear is a good thing, sown 
in our personality by the hand of God. Like other 
instinctive emotions, however, it has a bastard brother, 
funk, with which it is often confused. Funk is an evil 
tiling, to be fought with all our powers, I say ‘ like 
other instinctive emotions,^ for love may descend to 
lust, self-respect may descend to conceit, pity may 
descend to contempt, just as fear may descend to funk. 

Fear is not only a good but an essential thing. Fear 
is one of the assets which we have received from God 
through our animal ancestors. When a leopard first 
clawed the hind quarters of a wild horse in the primeval 
Jungles, fear urged the horse to flee. But for fear it 
would have been devoured. The speed of the horse 
to-day is partly the result of fear, and the characteristic 
qualities of many animals are derived from primitive 
fear. In his story White Fang^ Jack London shows how 
the character of the wolf was moulded and fashioned 
by fear. First the fear ^ of pain, and then the fear of 
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power, until fear had done its work and was sublimated 
in reverence and love. 

Fear is a good thing in ourselves. I suppose 
thousands of years ago it served the purpose of helping 
us to defend ourselves by making us look horrible. 
Even now fear can raise the hair from our heads, make 
our eyes glare and bulge, and contort our faces, and 
all these signs point back to that far-off day when fear 
automatically helped us to defend ourselves by making 
us frightful to look at, and thus more able to overawe 
our opponent. Yet though these physical symptoms 
are little needed to-day, fear still makes us efficient. 
It makes ris careful, and who will deny that it keeps 
us in right paths ? Many a man is doing what is 
right to-day because he fears the consequences of 
doing wrong, and a good deal of what is called virtue 
is really carefulness inspired by fear. 

To make use of the fear of consequences is still 
amongst savage tribes one of the most potent ways of 
keeping a tribe within the bounds of morality and 
health. For instance, the medicine man knows that 
intermarriage with near relations is bad for the tribe. 
He knows that eating certain things at certain seasons 
is bad for the tribe ; that promiscuous, sexual inter- 
course with the wives of other members of the tribe is 
bad for the tribe, and the only way in which morality 
and health can be safeguarded is by making an appeal 
to the fear of the gods, or, in other words, by creating 
taboos, which operate with disastrous results if any 
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member of the tribe kicks over the traces. This is, 
of course, an appeal to fear. It is still operative to-day, 
though within narrower limits and in a different sense. 
For most civilized people the fear of punishment by the 
law is not operative because they have been so broken 
in that they are not tempted to transgress the law, but 
still the fear of failure, and above all the fear of ridicule, 
the fear of being hurt, the fear of being unpopular, and 
the fear of being poor all play their part in determining 
human action. 

We may say that this is not a high motive, and that 
is true, but fear is a schoolmaster * who keeps us in order 
until we graduate and pass beyond the need of its 
friendly restraints. George Eliot quotes an old writer 
who says, ‘ It is well that fear should sit as the guardian 
of the soul, else how should man learn to revere the 
right ? ’ After that preparation we begin to do good 
just because it is good and not because we shall suffer 
for doing wrong. The fear of hell, perhaps mistaken, 
has been of service to many in the lower forms of the 
school of life. We need not deny that fear is the name 
of one of God’s most useful servants, even though we 
realize that the name of the Master is Love. It was a 
very wise man who wrote ‘ the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.’ 

Funk, however, is an evil thiog. Funk is abnormal 
fear, and is as far removed from healthy fear as lust is 

* Cf. GaL iii, 24 : * So that the law hath been our tutor 
fchooima«ta:) to bring us unto Christ.*’ 
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removed from love. Fimk has become common partly 
because the protections of civilized life have left ns so 
little reason to fear in a normal, physical way that we 
have a large quantity of this instinctive emotion left 
over, and, putting it popularly, some of it goes bad 
and becomes funk. You can see the difference in a 
few simple illustrations. A signalman is working in 
his box. The fear of causing an accident makes him 
efficient. The removal of fear would be the removal 
of a great stimulus to efficiency. But funk makes him 
hectic, fussy, worried ; he never pulls a lever without 
misgivings, and having pulled a lever has a torturing 
terror that it may not have been the right one. Or 
take the case of a chemist. The chemist has a normal 
Tear. of making: a /mistake his drugs -and ffiereby/ 
poisoning somebody. He therefore takes precautions, 
and thus fear makes for efficiency. But if he gets to a 
state in which he can never let a person go out of his 
shop with a prescription without a kind of terror that 
he may have poisoned him, then fear has become funk, 
and a thing that, made for efficiency has, in a sense, 
gone underground, and has become a source of 
inefficiency. Fear makes a man- in charge of a leper 
asylum careful. Funk would send him to England by 
the next boat. Think of an 'explorer in some strange 
jungle. Fear makes him choose the site for his tml ■ 
with care, makes .him light his fire to keep off' wild 
beasts, makes him see that his rifle is loaded and ready, ■ 
but the fear that' inspires these actions docs not prevenl 
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him from sleeping soundly all night. To be afraid, or 
to have terror, or, as I have called it, funk, will keep 
him awake all night. In the case of a surgeon, 
fear leads to skill. I would not trust myself on an 
operating-table to a surgeon who assured me that he 
didn’t know what fear was. That is too cabbage-like 
a mentality for an intricate operation. But funk 
would make him blunder, and in the case of a surgeon 
womd render him useless. One would not trust one- 
self in a boat, or indeed in a motor, or in any place 
of risk with a man who said he didn’t know what fear 
was. Confidence is not the attribute of the fearless, for 
there is not such a thing actually as a ‘fearless’ 
human being, though for convenience we use the word. 
Confidence is the attribute of the man who knows fear, 
but who knows his power to meet the situation, and 
in whom fear never turns to funk. And it may be 
added that he who ‘ docs not know what fear is ’ for 
^ that very reason doesn’t know what courage is. The 
|fcar of the unknown is not literally so much fear of the 
'Unknown as fear of ourselves, lest we should not have 
sufficient resources to meet the unknown situation. 

Funk in some cases, if not dealt with, will lead to a 
condition which can only be called an illness of the 
soul. Such an illness we call a phobia, and we have all 
but cidhausted the Greek language to find names for 
various manifestations of it. So we have panto- 
phobia, the fear of all things ; agoraphobia, the fear 
of open spaces; acrophobia, the fear of heights;! 
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aichmophoMag the fear of sharp objects ; claustro- 
phobia, the fear of closed spaces, or of being shut in; 
creutophobia, the fear of blushing ; monophobia, the 
fear of being alone ; nyctophobia, the fear of the dark | 
pathophobia, the fear of disease ; mysophobia, the fear 
of dirt. Some people develop a morbid fear of the 
unknown, or of being in a crowd, or of having com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin, or of insanity, or of 
ridicule, or of disapproval, or of death. 

Dr. Hadfield distinguishes between fear, anxiety, and 
phobia. He says : 

^ Natural fears arc fears directed to objects really ; 
dangerous to life : anxieties are fears without an object ; 
and are usually due to fear of threatening impulses^ 
within. They are unrecognized fears of ourselves. 
Phobias are fears attached to objects not in themselves 
dangerous. They are projected fears of ourselves. 
The difference between a normal fear and an abnormal 
fear or phobia can easily be recognized. The normal ■ 
fear leads to a biological eflSciency, whereas the ^ 
abnormal fear leads to inefficiency.’ * 

I mention these fears (which because they have 
become morbid I have called funk), because the way 
in which the psychologist deals with a phobia may 
suggest to ns how we may face our own funk. Let me 
give two illustrations. During the war an officer was 
found standing in the trench and refusing on any 
'mccountto: take- shelter in a dug-out- He found, to his 

‘ Psychology and Moralst p. 154, 
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amazemcBtj that if he entered the dug-out, symptoms 
of terror broke out more violently than if he stood 
in the trench with shells breaking round him. He 
simply could not bear that confined, closed space. A 
cure was effected by tracing back in his childhood the 
origin of the fear. It was found that on one occasion 
when the officer was a little boy he made a visit to an 
old rag and bone merchant who lived near his parents’ 
house. This old man was in the habit of giving: boys 
a halfpenny when they took to him anything of value. 
The child had found something and had taken it alone 
to the house of the old man. He had been admitted 
through a dark, narrow passage, from which he 
entered the house by a turning about half-way along 
the passage. At the end of the passage was a brown 
spaniel. Having received his reward, the child came 
out alone to find the door of exit to the street shut. 
He was too small to open the door, and the dog 
at the other end of the passage began to growL The 
child was terrified. His state of terror came back to 
him vividly as the incident returned to his mind after 
the many years of oblivion. ^ Ever since then he had 
had a repressed terror of enclosed spaces. But when 
the origin of the phobia was discovered and unmasked 
it disappeared.* A simpler illustration is as follows. 

^ Quoted from McDougall> Outline of Abnormal Psychology^ p. 305, who 
quotes from a case of Dr. W. H. R. Rivers reported m The Lancet, 
August 18, 1917. 

* The night terrors of children can often be ve r>’ easily dissipated by 
tracing them to their origin and recalling the incident to consciousness. 
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Miss Geraldine Coster, Principal of Wychwood School, 
Oxford, says that one of the unforgettable horrors of 
her babyhood ‘ was a monster called a squidgeon/ It 
lived on a bookshelf in a very dark little room in her 
grandmothcr^s house, and was used by her ciders as a 
means of getting a rise out of her. In a sense she knew 
that it was made of a large orange and some burnt 
matches, but she had not seen it made, nor was she ever 
allowed to go up close to it and examine it^ hence she always 
felt that it might be alive, just as children feel that the 
white object in the dark corner which they know in 
the day time is a curtain, might be a ghost. It was 
not until she was allowed to examine the squidgeon 
that her terror of it vanished. She says, ^ Because I 
was never able to look that creature full in the eye and 
satisfy myself that he was a hoax, he haunted me for 
many a long day.® 

All of us know that if we are lying in bed and the 
window curtain appears to be a ghost, the only thing 
to do is to get up, turn on the light, look at it, and 
realize that it is not a ghost, and has no power to harm 
us. Tliis applies to those things which, from the 
shadowed depths of the mind, haunt us ; things which 
may have happened in early youth. It is only by 
turning on the light of present conscious reason and 
looking at them closely and realizing that they have 
,no real power to harm us, that we can rob them for 
ever of' their evil effect on our personality. 

I have recently seen this work out wonderfiilly in 
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the ca% of two adults who were sexually ill-treated at 
the age of six. For over twenty years they carried 
about with them the haunting fear that what had 
happened made marriage impossible for them and 
that they were * defiled ’ for life. Fear, at last, in the 
early thirties, brought about nervous breakdowns in 
both cases, which bromide and belladonna could not 
touch. Sleeplessness, depression, twitching and 
trembling, fits of weeping, dislike of meeting people, 
inability to face life or undertake its duties were only 
symptoms of a deep trouble sapping the vitality of the 
personality. Both had what one might call * defilement 
dreams/ Both took unusual delight in washing the 
hands and body, in clean clothes, clean bed-linen ; 
typical symptoms of a sense of inward defilement. 
Both were encouraged not to forget but to remember j 
to recall to consciousness and face in the light of reason 
the happenings of so long ago. In both cases it was 
realized that what had happened was not a blame- 
worthy act, that the conscience was free, and in one 
case a superstition was exploded that what had 
happened made the victim unable even to contemplate 
marriage. Both were made to feci the renewing, 
cleansing power of the love of God. Both cases — 
which for many weeks had given serious concern to 
the medical advisers concerned — cleared up in a few 
days when the original incidents were thoroughly 
brought into the light of consciousness and the fears 
resulting from them rationally examined. 
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I should like to relate another case of iny own which 
illustrates the way in which a very real phobia of the 
dark was relieved. After a lecture I once gave on 
psychotherapy a lady and gentleman came and asked 
me if I could do anything for their daughter of eighteen 
and a half, whom we will call Theodora. The 
parents related that Theodora was terrified of the dark. 

She could not sleep alone, and even when sleeping 
with her mother wais terrified at the slightest disturb- 
ance that occurred while the bedroom was in darkness. 

If she were travelling by train and the train passed 
through a long tunnel Theodora became rigid with 
fear. She was quite unable to travel by the under- 
ground railway in London, and, though she was in 
every other way normal, and indeed a brilliant 
student, it seemed as though her career was doomed 
on account of this phobia. It was her parents* 
ambition and desire that she should proceed to 1 

Cambridge, but a course at that University was 
obviously impossible unless she could be delivered 
from this abnormal fear of the dark. Coupled with 
the fear of the dark was a fear of men, not men 
in a crowd or men to whom she was introduced, 
but a fear of men who seem to be ‘ loitering,’ as she 
expressed it. 

Having received permission from those concerned 
to relate tliis case, ’ I will do it in some detail because 

* Hiiu account has btjen read and the piychological- facts approved hy 
hoth the patient and her mothw, 

0$ ’ ■ 
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it is so typical of this type^ of troublcj and the way it 
may be treated. Patient psycho-analysis revealed 
the fact that though Theodora could remember with 
amazing clearness events that happened in her life 
from a very early age right up until the present time, 
there was one patch between the years of eight and 
nine when her memory failed her. At last^ however, 
this amnesia was overcome, and it emerged that when 
Theodora was eight, while living with her parents 
abroad, she was deeply frightened by ‘ a horrid man/ 
This man apparently waited about for little girls, and 
then enticed them to his own house. He gave them 
sweets to get them to go with him, and probably his 
purpose was an immoral one. At any rate, Theodora’s 
mother told her that she must on no account go out of 
the garden, and thus she became deeply frightened of 
this man. In our conversation she repeated again 
and again that he w^as * horrid ’ and horrid looking.’ 
Some months later Theodora with her parents was 
travelling by train, and, as is often the case abroad 
instead of carrying a restaurant coach the train pulled 
up at a station, giving the passengers an opportunity 
to have dinner at the refreshment room. Thinking 
their daughter was fast asleep, they darkened their 
compartment and went to have their dinner. Un- 
fortunately Theodora awakened to find * the horrid 
man ’ standing on the platform opposite her compart- 
ment leering at her through the window. Her terror 
can be better imagined than described, When her 


parents returned to the compartment, for some reason 
or another she did not tell them of her scare. It may 
be that, eager to remain in her parents* thoughts as a 
brave little girl, she would not confess to having been 
afraid. Ever since then Theodora had been terrified 
of the dark, and, in a measure, afraid of loitering men. 
Even at the age of seventeen she would search her 
bedroom carefully lest any one should be concealed in 
it. She was not afraid of women, but always of men, 
and sometimes she was so frightened that she dare not 
even search the room. Her fears got worse and worse, 
until, so far from travelling by the underground 
railway, she dare not even go down the steps of it to 
meet a friend. Two days before I saw her first she 
wakened in the night thinking she heard a footstep, 
and her whole body was rigid with fear. She realized 
that the noise was made by a window-blind rattling, 
but the body still kept its rigidity, and she felt too 
terrified even to call out. When Theodora overcame 
the amnesia there was a violent abreaction, and she 
manifested again all the symptoms of fear. This 
recovery of the buried memory would probably, by 
itself, have constituted a cure, but as I had only a short 
time in which to treat her before having to leave for 
another engagement, a further treatment was applied 
to make sure of the cure. This consisted of getting the 
patient completely to relax all her ' muscles and lie at 
full length on a bed, and then in this suggestible state,- 
while ,her mind was in, an, exceedingly receptive 
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condition, strong positive ideas of confidence were 
introduced : for instance, that she would react to the 
dark as confidently as to the light and so on. Following 
this we prayed together, thanking God that all abnormal 
fear had been banished. Use was made of part of 
the one hundred and thirty-ninth Psalm, ‘ Even the 
darkness hideth not from Thee, but the night shineth 
as the day : the darkness and the light are both alike 
to Thee.’ It would be very misleading to suppose 
that this treatment is sufficient for all cases of buried 
fear. It is most unusual for a repressed fear to be so 
fruitful of evil and yet so easily brought to consciousness. ‘ 
Frequently a long analysis is necessary before this 
can be done, but I have been able to keep in touch 
with this patient rather more closely than I can with 
most, and it is a great joy to relate that ever since that 
imusually brief treatment she has been able to sleep 
alone, to walk by herself in the dark, and to be 
entirely unafraid concerning it. For a time she 
travelled daily on the underground railway in London, 
and, having passed the necessary examinations, has 
proceeded to one of the colleges of the University of 
Cambridge, As three years have elapsed since the 
treatment, I think the word ‘cure,’ which one is always 
hesitant to use, may be applied to this case. When, 
in the early part of this year (1929), I had the privilege 
of lecturing one night after dinner on psychotherapy 

^ At the same time, two cases arc given by McDougall {OutUm of 
Abmrmal P^chology^ p. 306) in wbich phobias were cured simply 
through recollection of events in a conversation. 
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to some members of the University gathered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, my former patient was a member 
of the audience, and I learnt with delight that she 
cycled five and six miles in the dark quite regularly and 
with perfect equanimity. As the patient is a splendid 
Christian and both clever and gifted, a career, which 
her parents feared would be all but closed down, has 
been opened up to the fuller purposes of God, 

All of us have fears which are in danger of becoming 
funk. We have them about quite ordinary things, 
such as sitting in a draught, getting our feet wet, or 
failing to digest our food. And the unfortunate part 
about fear is its magnetic attraction. If we nurse it 
we bring upon ourselves the very thing that we do 
fear. As Miss Coster has said in her excellent little 
book, P^cho- Analysis for Normal People : 

‘ To concentrate the mind on the digestion with a 
conviction that it will not function properly produces 
indigestion ; and to dwell on the fear that one is being 
ijxfcctcd by the person with a streaming cold who is 
sitting next one in a railway carriage is an excellent 
way to catch the cold. These facts arc recognized 
by most people nowadays, yet few make the useful 
generalization that to fear a thing is the worst way of 
avoiding it.’> 

From the point of view of the health of the soul, fears 
like these are not the most serious. There is not one 
of us who would not be a finer Christian if he tould 
‘ Page 72, 
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of the mind. Tlieir intention is good, but their words 
arc dangerous. If they mean us to turn away from 
the fear, and pretend that it does not exist ; to go on 
as if it were not there, then their advice is disastrous. 
It may lead to the fear being repressed, in which case 
its poison will spread through the moral system and 
find its vent in some kind of lowered efficiency if not 
in some kind of nervous breakdown, the very cattse 
of which is that the patient has succeeded only too 
well in * putting it out of his mind.’ Others say to a 
patient, ‘ Your fears are groundless, imaginary. They 
do not exist.’ But to the patient they are only too 
real, .and it is no help at all to him to be told that they' 
are non-existent. Rather than say * dismiss k from 
your mind,’ I would say, * set it in the centre of your 
mind.’ Look it full in the face, examine it, spread it 
out. If possible trace it to its origins. In this way it 
cannot become funk. Funk is a kind of blackmail, 
and it is better to face the tyrant than to have lifelong 
misery living at his mercy. To refuse to face a fear.' 
which is rapidly becoming funk is to be in exactly the 
same position as the blackmailer’s victim. You will 
never be really free until you face your funk, and a 
reluctance to face it will mean just what it means, in 
blackmail, that you pay, and pay, and pay, until you 
have nothing more to pay with. And remember that 
the coin with which you pay is nervous energy. Nor 
am 'I playing the role of scaremonger' when I suggest 
that thC‘ man who docs not face up to his Tears is 
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treading a road the end of which may be insanity. 
One recalls Tennyson’s lines : 

He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them ; thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own. 

Secondly, having faced the situation, let us realize 
our power to meet it in Christ, on whose lips were so 
often the words, ‘ Be not afraid.’ His presence brings 
a sense of ‘ otherness,’ which means two to fight our 
fears instead of one. ‘ I can do all things in Him that 
strengtheneth me.’ Let us take a look at the situation 
in which^ Christ found Himself. Priests were swayed 
from their position because they were afraid that if 
were nght they would have no position left, 
hansees were swayed from their . position because 
they were afraid of the people. The people were 
swayed from their former loyalty because they were 
afraid of their own leaders, and terror is the most 
iiAcbous thing in the world. Pilate was swayed from 
fos duty because he was afraid of Caesar, and the 
disciples were swayed from their loyalty to the Master 
because they were afraid of being made to look fools. 
Now Jesus knew what fear was. He experienced that 
instinctive emotion that we call fear. No one can 
read the story of Gethsemane without realizing that 
Jesus was facing naked fear. Blood does not exude 
through the pores and fall like sweat upon the ground 
11D ess a man is in the throes of that instinctive emotion 
called fear. St. Mark, translated by Dr. Moffatt 



uses the words, * He began to feel appalled and 
agitated, and said to them My heart is sad, sad even 
to death.” ^ And Dr. Weymouth translates as follows, 
* Then He took with Him Peter, James, and John, 
and began to be full of terror and distress.* But His 
fear never became funk or He would have run away 
and escaped. If it were easy for the disciples to escape 
even after the Roman soldiers had arrested Jesus, it 
would have been easy for Jesus to have escaped as He 
saw the lights of their torches coming toward Him 
through the trees. Though possessed by fear, He was 
never afraid. No, not even at the end. This was 
typical of Jesus all through His life. He was completely 
man^ and therefore the instinctive emotions which 
possess US were known to Him. He did things, 
deliberately that He must have knowm it was death 
to do. That is why He could prophesy the Cross 
quite early as a certain end of His life. What is some- 
times harder. He believed things it was death to 
believe. Some men who won the M.C, and even the 
V.C. in the war returned to ofHcc, mill, university, 
factory, and found it harder to be a Christian in this 
modern world than to face German bullets. To stand 
by your own convictions when those convictions make 
you unpopular, when you arc called goody-goody or 
pious or fimny or eccentric requires the very highest ' 
type of courage. Jesus was not a man of the steel ; 
heart, in Nietzsche*! sense. He felt as no one else has, - 
ever felt, yet He dared as no one else has' ever dared. 
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For, though He knew fear. He was never afraid. He 
was the one man whom no power of hell could master 
because nothing ever made Him afraid. 

And He is our Master, not our pattern only, but our 
mend. He stands at our elbow now. His brave eyes 
hold ours steady. His strong grasp grips our trembUng 
hands. Let us go out into the future made efficient 
by fear, but never brought low by funk. Let us go 
out into the future bravely with Him, for still His quiet 
voice rings with an assurance which gives us utter 
confidence. He bends over all the tossing unrest of 
our disquieted heart and speaks the word which He 
spoke to those disciples whose hearts were more 
doubled than the waters of their GaHlean lake, ‘ Peace. 


THE SOUL’S URGE TO COMPLETENESS 


It would seem as though throughout the whole of 
Nature there throbs a power urging the organism to i 
self-realization. Way down in vegetable life we may 
sec its dim foreshadowings. In India we used to watch ; 
with interest a certain creeper which one could plant 
in the ground and the tendrils would grow ^ong * 
the surface. If one placed a stake in the ground the 
creeper would make for it, and if one altered the posi- 
tion of the stake the creeper would alter its direction - 
towards it. Similarly, if one cuts off the leading shoot 
of a larch sapling, the next highest branch will alter ^ 
its direction from horizontal to vertical, and will put 
on such tissues, and assume such a position, as to take 
the place of the branch removed. It seems as though 
there is an urge even at this low level of life to 
completion and realization. 

When we go to animal life this fact is even more 
marked from the level of the amoeba upwards. The 
romance of the swallow, as McDougall has shown, 
shows this same urge more wonderfully still. She 
takes up her abode under the eaves of a village church, 
meets her mate, builds her nest, lays her eggs, and site 
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on them until the young are hatched. Then with 
tireless activity she feeds them until they gain inde- 
pendence. The power of this inward urge then drives 
her southwards night after night, over miles of land 
and sea to her winter home in sunnier climes. When 
the spnng comes round again that same impelling 
mysterious force calls her back to the very same placf,’ 
to complete, in another round of activity, the laws of 
her being. ^ If outward circumstances try to interfere 
wth the drift of this inward urge, her efforts to obey 
It arc redoubled. If her nest is destroyed she will build 
another. Rob her of her eggs, and she will lay others. 
Attack her young, and she will fight with all her energy, 
mprison her, and when the mysterious voices call her 
to ^nca, she will beat against the bars of her cage 
unPl she escapes or is exhausted. Rob her ofher mate, 
and she will pine and possibly die. We cannot say 
Aat she foresees the goal ofher activity, but none can 
doubt that there is an urge driving her towards self- 
realization. 

When we come to man, the urge is more compelling 
still, and sweeps, as Dr. Hadfield has shown, through 
every part of his nature. Physically, if we cut our 
^m, at once cv^ part of the physical organism seeks 
to restore the injury and make once more for physical 
harmony and completion. The nervous system tele- 
^aphs, by pain, a message that something is wrong 
the heart dnyes blood to the wound to wash it clean’ 
the glands dispatch white corpuscles to the spot to 
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fight aiid expc\ in the form of pus, the injurions 
microbes ; new tissues arc created until physical 
completion is brought about. 

Psychologically every one of our instincts demands 
some kind of expression in which to realize its purpose. 
If any instinct is repressed it will make its power felt 
in unpleasant ways, such as dreams, nervous disorders, 
or morbid curiosities, fantasies, and perhaps activities ; 
and he who mishandles his psychology will have at 
heart a sense of incompleteness, as real as the pain of a 
wound, “^telling him quite clearly that something is 
wrong. 

Spiritually, we find universally a craving for God.| 
This craving may express itself when as Augustine | 
icries out, ‘ Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our I 
Ihearts are restless till they find rest in Thee,’ or when 
some poor Indian pariah bows before his idol. Both 
yearnings are symptoms of the same thing — the urge 
of man to self-completion and self-realization — an urge 
which we may regard throughout the whole creation 
as the activity of the spirit of God. 

It seems sometimes strange that just where the urge 
is most important, man’s definite personal co-operation 
is most necessary before completion can be realized. 
For example, physical forces are automatically set in 
operation which tend to heal our wounds, however 
foolishly we neglect them. And the automatic action 
is well backed up by our recognition of the fact revealed 
in the saying that it is unwise * to go against nature/ ' 
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-To do tMSj even to the simple-minded, is asking for 
trouble. Psychologically we arc more and more 
beginning to realize that this primal urge must be 
respected. The new psychology has, at least, revealed 
the dangers of repression and the values of sublimation. 
Even here we cannot thwart nature, without paying 
the penalty in an impaired nervous system. But in 
religion we go against nature so glibly, hardly realizing 
that the urge, so manifest in regard to body and mind, 
is clamouring for completion more urgently still in 
regard to the soul. We pay a closer loyalty to the urge 
when we call it nature than to the same urge when, 
on the highest plane of all^ we call it God. Indeed, 
where a man will at once respond on the levels of body 
or mind to that sense of disharmony which awakens 
him to his own danger, and respond in his own interest, 
yet when the soul is sick, and when, because of that 
sickness, life loses all dignity, beauty, and meaning, he 
seems so slow to respond, so reluctant to understand 
that his whole nature is crying out for God. 

Why is it that we arc so slow to recognize our funda- 
mental need of God ? If we are physically tired we 
yield to the urge to rest. We say that must give 
nature a chance with our bodies. When the herd 
instinct calls us to seek the society of our fellows we 
yield to it. We know what is the matter with us — we 
want society, friendship, fellowship. It seems so much 
harder to diagnose the unrest of the soul. If a man^s 
body is out of harmony with its environment we call 
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him ill ; if a man’s mind is out of harmony with its 
environment we call him neurotic, or insane, bnt if a 
man’s soul is out of harmony with its environment — 
or, in other words, God— we do not tliink of him as 
abnormal. He flies to the doctor, and in these days to 
the psycho-analyst. But thousands of people who do 
not know what is the matter witli them yet find the 
poise and harmony that they need in a return to God, 
for whom every soul is hungry, and without whom 
they can never have self-realization and the fullness of 
life. The words of Jesus still echo down the ages and 
call to those whose soul is sick, with a more serious 
illness than body or mind can ever contract, * Yc will 
not come to Me that ye might have life.’ 

That voice calls to us in many ways, and to all of us 
in some way, and that to which it calls is always the 
realization of our true happiness. It will call to one 
through beauty. Wordsworth says : 

I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts : 

Or with the same poet it will come as a call voiced in 
the needs of man. He will hear 

the still sad music of humanity, 

and because h hears that music, the need of the world 
' will become the challenge of God to Aim, To another 
it will come almost fiercely, as He flees through night 
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and day, optimism and despair, argument and denial, 
with the Hound of Heaven on his track. 

To others it will come, not as it comes to the poets. 
There are people of scientific and mathematical mind 
to whom the voice will call through die orderliness of 
the universe, through the laws of logic, through the 
{'exactness and depcndableness of calculation. To 
jothers it will come in God’s house ; through ceremonial 
jthat makes its appeal through car and eye, with the 
help of lights and stained glass, the deep tones of organ 
music, or the frozen music of Gothic arches. To 
another, in a simpler building, God will pour His 
radiance through a moment of silence, a moment 
never to be forgotten and changing the whole of 


To others it will come in more homely ways. Through 
the human love of one, loved better than life, with 
whom a man stands at God’s altar. To another it 
will come not in the heyday of love’s holiday, but 
in the hour of sorrow, when an angel wc call Death 
bears a litde life back to the breast of God. To others 
it will come in more homely ways still, in the work of 
the home, in ministering to little children, in all the 
quiet ways of love, which make life’s wheels go so 
smoothly for some of us, without jar or noise, fuss or 
rush — and let some women comfort themselves that 
this also may be the worship of the Most High God, 
and the fulfilment of the laws of being. 

In a thousand ways — sunsets and stars, sorrow and 
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sunshine, duties and delights, details and destinies, 
pains and pleasures ; through the things we do, and 
the things we see, and the people we touch— God is 
trying to break through, and not only call us to 
Himself, but call us to ourselves, that we may find 
life and harmony, completion and self-realization. 

But let us never forget that our very restlessness is 
due to the urge of His power within us trying to sweep 
us into harmony with His will in a new trust and a new 
repose which spell completion and realization. So 
that we may say that our very longing for Him, and 
all the voices which call us back to the big, noble, 
true things of life, are voices of His spirit within us 
urging us to Him, that we may become like that One 
Soul which found rest in the bosom of the Father, not 
only ‘ before all worlds,’ but in this world and in our 
circumstance, and our condition of life; that One Soul 
that knew itself complete, that knew the joy of a 
complete self-realization because He was in harmony 
with God. It was not that He was granted special 
facilities which we miscall divinity. It was that He 
realized the divinity potential in every man and 
possible for every man, when at long last man realizes 
that he can only be satisfied by a communion with 
God so thorough that it gathers up all the highest 
tendencies of personality, to which goal, through all 
the ages since the first speck of protoplasm dwelt in 
the waters that covered the earth, God’s spirit has 
been driving it. 

Ps 
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George Herbert has a beautiful poem called ‘ nie 
Gifts of God/ in which he imagines God pouring out, 
with unsparing generosity, His gifts of bemity and 
wisdom, honour and pleasure, into the heart of newly- 
made man, and then, for the moment, holding back 
His gift of rest in the fear that, if He gave all, man 
naight adore the gifts instead of Himseli, the Giver. 
So with fine insight the poet makes God say, 

Let him keep them with repining restlessness : 

Let him be rich and weary, tliat at least 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss liim to My breast. 

There is a hunger that will not be put off for ever — 
a yearning tliat will not for ever be silent, a lust for 
reality that cannot be tamed by convention, a quest 
that cannot for ever be led astray, a deep desire that 
will not always be content w’ith husks. It is in us all, 
as a great restlessness refusing to be deceived, refusing 
to be doped, refusing to be suppressed. It is the urge 
of the soul to completion. It is the quest of the 
soul for God. 
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NOTE ON THE REIu4TION OF SUGGESTION TO 
ORGANIC DISEASE 

A NOTE may be added here, perhaps, on the relation of auto- 
suggestion to organic disease. I hand a telegram to a woman 
who at once opens and reads it and then falis into a faint, though 
heart and lungs are sound. Evidently an idea received into the 
mind has had an organic effect. On recovering she maintains 
consciousness, but dissolves into tears. Evidently the idea has 
made the lachrymal glands to function, I cruelly suggest to her 
that the situation may be even worse than she thinks, and per- 
spiration breaks out on the forehead so that the same idea has 
evidently caused the sweat glands under the skin to function. 
There have been no physical stimuli to produce these physical 
symptoms, yet tlic latter are manifested for all to see. The most 
striking example in my experience of the speedy physical effect of 
mental suggestion was the recovery of the milk of a nursing 
mother after physical means had failed to bring it back. It was 
most important that this should be done, and so psychology was 
brought to the aid of medicine. While the patient was in a 
quiescent but fully conscious condition the breasts were gently 
stroked and the suggestion made, ‘ Your milk is returning in 
abundance.’ Under the very fingers the breasts filled and the 
milk ran from the nipples. This was repeated when there was 
the slightest sign of the milk failing, and after half a dozen treat- 
ments the flow was permanently restored, and the mother fed the 
child for the whole period of lactation. 

It seems at first sight absurd , to say that suggestion can cure 
an organic trouble, and personally I abstain from advising it, 
regarding such a trouble as the province of those who have studied 
the human body and know its anatomy and physiology, but it is 
Indubitable that suggestion would hasten the cure even of a 
broken leg if it induced contentment of mind and expectation of 
cure in,tfe<5 patient, and it is noteworthy that Gou^ would not 
recognize a limitation of his method to psychogenic disease. His 
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bookj Self Masiery through Conscious Auto-Suggestion^ contain® many 
Inustances of the cure of alleged physiogcnic disewes. (c.g. the 
cure of a club foot, p, 47). ‘I confess/ says Principal Cairns, 
in his recent and important book. The Faith that Rebels * that 
unless one possesses a comfortable a priori theory which enables 
one satisfactorily to decide as to what is or what is not true before- 
hand, it is extremely difficult to escape from the conclusion that 
diseases usually called organic sometimes yield to (psychological) 
methods as certainly as many that are called functional.* 

* Mental therapeutics/ says Dr. Alfred Schofield, of Harley 
Street, * are not efficacious in nervous diseases only/ and he 
proceeds to give cases to illustrate his claim. Baudouin would 
seem to take the same view. ‘ We have to note/ he says, ‘ that 
there is no radical difference between the action of suggestion 
when its results are purely functional and its action when its 
results arc organic. If we admit that suggestion can act in the 
former cases (and this has long been admitted), there need be no 
difficulty about acknowledging the reality of its action in the latter 
cases. For certain persons of pseudo-scientific mind, persons who 
regard as incomprehensible ** everything which disturbs their 
habits of thought, the organic effects of suggestion arc ‘^inadmis- 
sible ** until they have seen these effects experimentally verified — 
and even thereafter. Such persons are extremely illogical. They 
admit that suggestion acts on the circulation, on the secretions, 
and in a localized fashion upon various parts of the body, doing 
this through the intermediation of the vasomotor nerves. Now, 
let us suppose that the vasomotor mechanism stimulates or restricts 
the circulation through the capillaries supplying some particular 
group of ceils, and that this action is persistent. Thereupon the 
cells of this group will, as the case may be, enjoy an excess of 
nourishment, or will be insufficiently supplied. They will 
prosper lijke parasites or they will atrophy. The suggestive 
action which manifests itself in the case of tumours, local mal- 
formations, &c., can be very simply explained on these lines, 
without having recourse to any laws other than those with which 
we are already familiar/* 

If in a case of consumption, a patient is suggestible so that 
insomnia can be relieved, appetite restored, and coughing lessened, 
then, though it is true that only symptoms have been relieved, if a 
patient sleeps for eight hours, has an appetite, and is less exhausted 

* Page 159. * Gf. also and Mind, pp. 351, 374-5. 
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*«gg«tcr is certainly doing a great deal to help 
It may be that ideas implanted in a suggestible mind ar 

-'ttc 
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have faith enough to be healed, there is no disease from which 

removed 

from thc^^ucnce of spint is at least a significant step in this 
^cction. But when surgery and medicine are so amazingly 
adequate, as they arc at present, to deal with most physiogcnic 
dise^M, and when, on the other hand, the quality we call ‘ sug- 
gestibihty is so uncertain and the factora operating in psycho- 
logical treatment arc so Uttlc known, it seems to the writer^that in 
physiogcnic ^ease suggestion should only be used as an auxiliary 
treatment. Jta other words, in the present state of knowledge for 
physicd trouble^ physical methods are the safest, quickest! and 
most efficient. _ But ^ may not always be so when the nature 
ot the i^atenal and the interplay between physical and spiritual 
are mdersto^. Jesus may haye been so far in advance of us, 
not through Hu knowledge but through His faith in the powers 
at our disposal, that He could unleash spiritual energies that 
could powerfully attack and lieai piiysical disease, 

* Cairm, The Faith that Mehels^ p, .78 


NOTE ON MRS, EDDY AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Some facts which I have gathered from Janet's great work on 
Psychological Healing (VoL I., p. 54 jf.) are surely not known to 
some Christian Scientists or they would be more ready to separate 
that grc&t truth which underlies Christian Science and upon 
which many cures — though often accidentally — depend, from the 
bewildering metaphysics of Mrs. Eddy. The facts as given by 
Janet are as follows : Mary Baker Eddy was born on July 16, 
1821. She seldom went to school because she was always ailing 
and suffered from many nervous disorders, including convulsive 
seizures and hysteria. At the age of twenty»two she married 
George Washington Glover, and went to live in South Carolina. 
Glover died of yellow fever, leaving his wife destitute. A son 
was born posthumously. Mrs. Glover went to live with one of 
her sisters. Nervous troubles again set in. She would be in bed 
one moment, and the next would have to be pursued all over the 
countryside. During some periods of hysteria she would demand 
to be rocked in a cradle like a child. Boys in the village would 
earn a few cents by * swinging Mrs. Glover/ 

She married the second time a man called Patterson. This 
marriage was unhappy, and the wife sued for divorce, and was 
successful and resumed the name of Glover. 

She then lived widi her sister, Mrs. Tilton. Janet says, * She 
took a great deal of trouble with her appearance, spoke mincingly, 
and ransacked the dictionary for unusual and grandiloquent 
words* She claimed to be able to find lost articles by second 
sight. She disclosed the whereabouts of Captain Kidd’s treasures, 
but they were not there.* 

She got on badly with her sister, and went to live with another 
woman, whose husband and son-in-law at one point carried her 
luggage into the street and slammed the door in her face, as they 
could find no other way of getting rid of her objectionable presence. 

At forty years of age she met a quack ‘ magneiizcr/ as he called 
himself, named Qjuimby. He had been a watchmaker till he 
saw some of the somnambulists taken round by Poyen, a French 
* maifnetizer/ Then Quimby set up for himself. He became 
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vary poptalar. Mrs. Glover, who by this time was in worse health 
than ever, came to consult him. Physician and patient were 
charmed with one another. Quimby admired the handsome 
neurotic. Mrs. Glover was delighted to be the subject of some- 
onc^s interest. She was cured of her neurotic symptoms in a few 
days. She composed love sonnets and sent them to him, and 
wrote him extravagantly-worded letters, and at last became his 
secretary, till he died of an abdominal tumour. 

When Qiiimby died, Mrs, Glover seized his manuscripts, copied 
them out, added interpretations from the Bible, and weird 
commentaries of her own. Janet says, * This unlettered woman, 
who was unable to pen a grammatical sentence, and did not 
understand tlie first principles of punctuation, undertook to write 
a book/ This was the beginning of the book Science and Health* 

Unable to cure people herself, she took into partnership a 
young man called Richard Kennedy, aged twenty-one, but grew 
jealous of his success and her failure, accused him of trying to 
rob her and of trying to kill her by transferring the illnesses of the 
patients he healed to her, until he left her, upon which she 
insisted on his paying six thousand dollars compensation. Then 
Mrs. Glover set up a school at which the premium payable was 
one hundred dollars. SpofFord was one of her pupils, and he it 
was wiio spent twelve months trying to reduce her incomprehen- 
sible manuscript to order. This was the first editing of Science 
mid Health, It was Spofford who introduced Gilbert Eddy to 
Mrs. Glover. She married Eddy in 1877. 

Unfortunately Mns, Eddy felt that Spofford was getting ,too 
popular. She ordered him about and humiliated him. She 
charged him with robbing her of health so as to pass it on to the 
sick. She wrote to him in 1875 as follows : * Thou criminal, 
mental marauder that would blot out the sunshine of the earth, 
that wmuld sever friends, destroy virtue, put out truth, murder 
in secret the innocent, befouling with thy trade tise trophi« of 
thy guilt/ llicii she went to law and accused Spofford of witch* 
craft 1 (1879), At last she organized a conspiracy against 
Spofford, paid a large sum to a ' brave * who was to lure Spofford 
into an ambush and put him to death. The upshot was a scandal 
and a trial at whidt Mrs. Eddy and her husband were both fined* 
The husband died in 1882, and Mrs. Eddy, aged sixty-one, began 
afresh elsewhere. 

Sdmci md Hmith was revised again by a Rev. Henry Wiggin, 
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who endeavoured to put the work into intelligible English. In 
all, it was revised by over thirty persons. 

The Boston School was begun in 1883, and became a great 
source of revenue. There was a primary course, a course of ‘ meta- 
physical obstetrics,* and a course of theology, the fee for the whole 
series being eight hundred dollars (;^i6o). One woman, Mrs. 
Comer, after a course of metaphysical obstetrics, undertook to 
officiate at her daughter's confinement. The daughter died of 
haemorrhage, and a charge was brought against her mother for 
criminal neglect. When Mrs. Corner referred to Mrs. Eddy, the 
latter gave her no sympathy, but denounced her as an incapable 
pupil. 

When a former pupil of Quimby’s came to Boston and exposed 
the fact that Mrs. Eddy owed all she practised to Quimby, and 
even published in the papers some of the love-letters from 
Mrs. Eddy to Quimby, Mrs. Eddy ordered her disciples that they 
should not read a single line on mental treatment unless she had 
signed it. The uneducated hysteric had become a dictator. 

Church after church was built in city after city in America. 
Mrs. Eddy shortly retired to her Concord estate and appeared 
only seldom. She died of pneumonia on December 4, 1910, at 
eighty-nine, though Christian Scientists say there is no such thing 
as death. 

We now turn to the book which ardent disciples of Christian 
Science claim as the offspring of a communion of Mrs. Eddy with 
God, ^ just as Jesus is an offspring of a communion of the Virgin 
with the Holy Spirit,* ‘ the outcome of this second immaculate 
conception being a book because our century is more spiritual 
than that of Christ I * Mrs. Eddy modestly recommends her book 
as follows. * My book on Christian Science is absolute truth . , . 
it is the soul of divine philosophy ... it is not a search for 
wisdom, but wisdom itself.* Gan any normal person accept this 
claim when a book contains such quotations as follow ? ‘ Divide 

the name Adam into two syllables and it reads “ a uam ** or 
obstruction. This suggests the thought of sometliing floating, of 
mortal mind in solution.’ ‘ Constant bathing and rubbing the 
body to alter the secretions or to remove unhealthy exhalations 
from the cuticle receive a useful rebuke from Jesus* protest, ** Take 
no thought for the body.** * * Good is great and real, hence its 
opposite, named evil, must be small and unreal.* ‘ A boil simply 
manifests through inflammation and swelling a belief in pain, and 
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this belief is called a boil,* * Doctors are flooding the world with 
diseases because they are ignorant that the human mind and body 
are myths.* * Food neither strengthens nor weakens the body.* 

Further quotation is unnecessary. Dr. Frank Ballard and 
Dr. Burnett Rae in Why not Eddyism ? and Mind and Body respectively 
have adequately answered Christian Science, and I can only 
suppose that so many excellent people support it because they or 
their friends have been healed through the fact that the mind, in 
certain diseases, has a great power over the body, and that this 
truth was mediated to them through Christian Science, though, 
of course, Christian Science is quite unnecessary to this mediation. 
Such people arc cither ignorant of, or have successfully dissociated 
from their mind, the facts about Mrs, Eddy and Christian Science 
which I have summarized above. 

If only Christian Scientists woiJd dissociate themselves from 
Mrs. Eddy, and particularly alter their attitude to doctors, who 
have served society with more unselfish devotion than any other 
class in the community, then the truths underlying their faith 
would stand out more clearly and be an asset to the thought— 
particularly the religious thought— of the world. Some of us, 
who cannot accept the notion that the cause of all disease is in 
the soul, have been profoundly impressed by the way in which 
changes in the psychological state have affected organic tissue, 
and we arc grateful to Christian Scientists who have recalled the 
attention of the Church to the powers of the spiritual and who 
have challenged the relevance of disease in a world where the 
supreme reality is Love.* 

* While this book was being prepared for the press, the following note 
appeared in The Christian Worlds Feb. 28, 1929 : 

A bombshell has been thrown in the Christian Science camp m 
America. A formal protest has been addressed to the trustees of Mrs. 
Eddy by Mr. John V. Dittcmorc (a former director of the Mother 
Church of Christian Science and a former trustee of Mo. Eddy** will) 
against furth<^ publication in Sybil Wilbur** Life of Mary^ Baher Eddy 
that * the realization of life* (i.c. the purely mental and spiritual form of 
treatment which Christian Science teaches) * had been for forty years 
her great and only physician.* 

‘As you will know/ writes Mr. Dittemore, ‘Mr*. JSddy employed 
physicians professionally, and took drugs on numerous occasions during 
the last ten years of her life. As trusteoi of Mrs. Eddy** estate, you ' 
have placed, or caused to be placed, tnousands of copies of this volume 
in public libraries throughout the SForld, Thus# through the me of 
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fonds' yon have misled the public regarding facts, the 
truth of which it is essential to make known in order for her life m'ork 
to he understood/ 

As a consequence of this protest the sentence in the biography is to 
w revised to accord with the facts. Mr. Dittcmorc claims that this is 
the first admission by Mrs. Eddy’s trustees that she employed physidaui 
and used drugs* 
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